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St. Patrick and the 
Patrick Legend 


I. ST. PATRICK. 
JAMES F. KENNEY, PH.D. 


T HE Irish annals, from the establishment of Chris- 
tianity, have a good reputation. Occasional entries 
may be late additions, and, much less frequently, 

be purely fictitious, and there is considerable confusion in 

chronology, making the exact year-date often uncertain, but, 
on the whole, they appear to be trustworthy reproductions of 
contemporary records of events. The so-called “Annals of 

Ulster” are particularly favorably known for the absence of 

editorial modification and for the honesty with which the 

original entries have been preserved. The following extracts 
from the “Annals of Ulster” may, then, be accepted as a good 
contemporary outline of St. Patrick’s apostleship in Ireland: 


A.D. 432. Patrick came to Ireland, in the ninth year of the reign of 
Theodosius the younger [and] in the first year of the episcopate of Sixtus, 


the 42nd bishop of the Church of Rome. 
439. Secundinus, Auxilius and Iserninus, themselves also bishops, are sent 


to Ireland to the aid of Patrick. 
441. Bishop Patrick was approved in the Catholic faith.’ 


* 
1The annal in full reads: Leo ordinatus xlii [sic] Romane eclesie episcopus et 


probatus est in fide catolica Patricius episcopus. Some commentators have thought 
that the verbal linking of the two statements indicated a factual connection, and have 
imagined that Patrick received the approbation of Pope Leo the Great, or even that 
he paid a visit to Rome. Obviously, we have no means of knowing whether or not 
the “et” had any accessory significance, nor, if it had, what that significance might be. 
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443. Bishop Patrick flourishing in zeal of faith and the doctrine of Christ, 


in our province. 

444. Armagh [Ard-Macha] was founded.? From the building of Rome 
to the founding of this city, 1194 [years]. 

447. Repose of Saint Secundinus, in the 75th year of his age. 

459. Bishop Auxilius rested. 

461. Here some record the repose of Patrick.’ 


Of official documents emanating from the Irish Church of 
this period only one has come down to us. This is a joint 
pastoral letter sent by the Bishops Patrick, Auxilius and Iser- 
ninus to their clergy.’ It was written, doubtless, between the 
death of Secundinus, assigned by the annals, as has been seen, 
to the year 447, and that of Auxilius, in 459. It contains a 
collection of practical regulations on morality and religious 
discipline, manifestly designed for a nascent Church among 
a people still in large part pagan, and as a whole bears all the 
appearance of genuineness. Such a document, however, would 
lend itself readily to interpolations, both innocent and fraudu- 
lent, and it is possible that some of the clauses in our present 
text are later additions. But, having made such reservations, 
we can still obtain from this source an interesting view of the 
practical work of Patrick and his episcopal helpers in the 
organization of the first missionary Church of western Europe. 


2The linguistic form “Ard-Macha” is late, but such a well-known place-name would 
be peculiarly liable to scribal modification. 

3It is reasonably certain that the true date of the death of St. Patrick was 461. 
This is found in the annals, and apparently was in the oldest book relating to the 
saint of which we have any information, a volume in the possession of Bishop Ultan 
of Ardbraccan (Ard-mBrecdin), who died in 657 or 663. But one of the develop- 
ments of the Patrick Legend was the attribution of a great age to the saint—usually 
120 years—and to accord therewith a new obit was inserted under the year 493. 
Still later, to account for the tradition of an earlier obituary, the mythical personage 
“Old Patrick” was invented. In the “Annals of Ulster” his death is given under 
457, which may have been an alternative date for the apostle’s obit. J. B. Bury has 
a clear and scholarly discussion of this whole problem in his Life of St. Patrick 
(London, 1905), pp. 343-4, 382-4. 

4J. F. Kenney, The Sources for the Early History of Ireland, Vol. I (New York, 
1929), No. 30. This work will hereafter be referred to as Sources.—Bury has an 
elaborate and convincing defense of the authenticity of the letter. Op. cit., pp. 233-45. 
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I 


More important—and, to the historian, more exasperating 
—are the two compositions which we have from St. Patrick’s 
own pen. One of these is a letter, commonly designated the 
“Epistle against Coroticus,” and the other a piece of self- 
revelation which the author calls his “Confession.”’ Both 
these documents, but more particularly the “Confession,” are 
obscure to the modern reader, partly, perhaps, because of im- 
perfections in the text as transmitted to us, partly because of 
the author’s incoherence and poor command of language, due 
to that want of a Latin literary education on which he himself 
is painfully insistent,’ and partly because of our almost total 
ignorance of the circumstances in which each document was 
written. 

The occasion of the “Epistle” was a raid which the troops 
of a British ruler named Coroticus made on Ireland, when a 
congregation of persons who had just been baptized by Patrick 
were attacked and either killed or made prisoners. It is a letter 
of denunciation and excommunication against Coroticus and 
the abetters of the outrage, and was sent, apparently, to some 
church or monastery in Britain with orders that it be imme- 
diately forwarded to the place where Coroticus resided and 
there read “in the presence of all the people, yea, in the pres- 
ence of Coroticus himself.’” Patrick says that on the day after 
the attack he had sent a request for the return of the captives 
by a priest “whom I had taught from his infancy.’ If, as 


5Sources, No. 29. An elaborate edition of both texts by Dr. Newport J. D. White, 
with full apparatus criticus and a translation, is in Proc. Roy. Irish Acad., Vol. XXV 
(1905), C, pp. 201-326, 542-52. White’s latest judgment as to the text will be found 
in Libri Sancti Patricii (Texts for Students, No. 4) (London, S.P.C.K., 1918), and as 
to the translation in St. Patrick, his Writings and Life (Translations of Christian 
Literature, Series V) (London, S.P.C.K., 1920). The references in the following notes 
are to the paragraphs of White’s edition. I have used his translation freely, but not 
invariably. 

6Patrick’s chief literary weakness is noted by himself: “I am unable to make my 
meaning plain in a few words to the learned.”—Conf. 10. 

TEpist. 21. 

8Ibid., 3. 
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seems a reasonable inference, this was a disciple whom Patrick 
had attached to himself after coming to Ireland, the date can 
hardly be earlier than 450. Coroticus is identified with a 
Ceretic who, according to one Welsh genealogy, was fifth in 
the ascending line from Rodercus, or Rhydderch, king of the 
Britons of Strathclyde, who reigned at Alcluith, now Dum- 
barton, in the time of St. Colum-cille, that is, towards the end 
of the sixth century.’ Dr. Edin MacNeill has recently shown” 
that there is no strong argument against identifying him also 
with the contemporary Ceretic (later form, Caredig), son of 
Cunedda, who gave his name to Cardigan in Wales. Coroti- 
cus, as also Cunedda, would seem to have been one of the 
military leaders who assumed, or were locally selected for, the 
maintenance of Roman defenses in the British provinces after 
these had been abandoned by the imperial authorities. His 
raid on Ireland was, doubtless, in some way a retaliation for 
attacks of the “Scots” on Britain, attacks which had been pro- 
ceeding during a century or more.” 

For the dating of the “Confession” we have not even such 
evidence as is available for the “Epistle.” St. Patrick speaks 
of being “in his old age,” in senectute mea,” and his last words 
are, “This is my confession before I die,” but, as he must 





9Cf. W. F. Skene, Celtic Scotland, Vol. I, pp. 157-8; Heinrich Zimmer (trans. A. 
Meyer), Celtic Church in Great Britain and Ireland (London; 1902), p. 54; Bury, 
op. cit., pp. 314-15. 

10Proc. Roy Irish Acad., Vol. XXXVII (1926), C, pp. 134-7. 

11§t. Patrick’s words show that the soldiers of Coroticus, who, apparently, were 
Roman citizens, although the saint denies them that title because of their crime, were 
associated with “Scots” and “apostate Picts,” to whom some of the captives were 
given. These were probably mercenary auxiliaries. The Picts may have been South- 
ern Picts from Galloway, who had apostatized after having been converted by St. 
Ninian of Whitherne about the beginning of the fifth century. (Bury, op. cit., p. 
313.) The Scots are usually identified with the Irish who were now, it is assumed, 
settled in Argyll. But they may have been drawn from the Irish settlements in Wales, 
which, according to Welsh tradition, were conquered by Cunedda, or even have 
come from Ireland itself. Such use of “barbarian” auxiliaries against their own 
countrymen is a commonplace of the late frontier wars of the Roman Empire in 
the West. 

12Conf., 10. 

13]Tbid., 62. It is not impossible that the Confession was expanded once, or several 
times, from its first draught. Paragraph 60 may have been an earlier ending. 
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have been over forty years of age when he came to Ireland in 
432, these passages are not of much help. Although it is 
manifest that at the time of writing a considerable period had 
passed since his coming, there would on this ground be no 
reason for refusing to associate the composition of the “Confes- 
sion” with the crisis, if there was such, which resulted in that 
“approval of Patrick in the Catholic faith” assigned by the 
annals to the year 441. Nevertheless, nothing in the text itself 
appears to suggest that it was written for a special occasion: 
“T have this long time thought of writing,” says the author, 
“but until now have hesitated,” because of a realization of his 
want of literary skill.“ Its obscurity and incoherence are 
such that few definite conclusions can be drawn from it, yet 
it does give the impression of having been written by an old 
man, still able to attend to his active duties but tired after a 
strenuous life and feeling especially the irksomeness of having 
to endure a widespread and latent hostility and contempt 
which could not be brought to a clearcut issue. The con- 
clusion is that the “Confession” may have been written any 
time after about 441, but that most probably it, like the 
“Epistle,” belongs to the last decade of the saint’s life, 451-461. 

It is equally difficult to determine the precise object of the 
“Confession,” and the persons to whom it was addressed. 
Ostensibly St. Patrick uses the word in the same sense as did 
St. Augustine: he is discharging the obligation “to exalt and 
confess the wonderful works” of God.” But actually he turns 
this confessio into an apologia pro vita sua, a general justifica- 
tion of himself against charges of incompetence, presumption 
and self-seeking, and a protest against that vague hostility and 
contempt from which his nature, exceedingly sensitive as we 
would judge it to have been, suffered keenly. Yet he does not 
offer us an autobiography, or even a narrative of the chain of 
events, miraculous as it must have seemed, by which an ignor- 
ant slave-boy, herdsman on the hills of Antrim, became chief 


M4Ibid., 9. 
15]bid., 3. 
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bishop and apostle of the Irish nation. The kernel of his 
narrative is a record of the various occasions on which he be- 
lieved that he had received direct mystical communications 
from God, with hardly sufficient of a factual setting to make 
those communications comprehensible. This is preceded by 
some introductory paragraphs which open in a biographical 
manner but quickly become personal explanations, including 
a statement of his creed; and is followed by a series of allu- 
sions to and comments on his ministry in Ireland, tending to 
show that its Divine inspiration had been confirmed and his 
own rectitude vindicated. He may have been unconsciously 
influenced by a feeling that he was following the footsteps of 
St. Paul, just as the later architects of the Patrick Legend were 
influenced by their acceptance of a parallel between him and 
Moses. The absence, in such a composition, of allusion to any 
event, however important, in the external life of the saint 
should have no weight in an attempted reconstruction of his 
career: Patrick, it has been suggested, was extremely sensitive 
to the antagonism of the external world, but he saw his justi- 
fication from the mystical point of view, and facts which to us 
might seem of paramount importance did not to him even call 
for mention. 

In the main, Patrick appears to be addressing his compan- 
ions in Ireland, his clergy and even the Christian community, 
which was regarded as a separate people from the Hibernae 
gentes: “I have frankly made disclosure to my brethren and 
fellow-servants” ; “would that you, too, would imitate greater 
things”; “this will be my glory, for a wise son is the glory of 


16Conf., 4. There is an evident relationship between Patrick’s creed and certain 
passages in a commentary on the Apocalypse—especially on Chap. XII, Sect. 1—attrib- 
uted to Victorinus, bishop of Pettau in Styria (Austria), who suffered martyrdom in 
the Diocletian persecution, about 303. The works ascribed to him are in Migne, 
Patrologia Latina, Vol. V, cols. 281-344. A comparison of the two compositions indi- 
cates that it would be highly improbable that Patrick derived his text from Victorinus, 
but quite possible except for the difficulty of chronology, that Victorinus drew on 
Patrick. We may conclude that both used the same ancient form of the Christian 
symbol, but that the Irish apostle reproduced it with much greater integrity. 
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his father.” “You know in what manner I have lived among 
you from my youth”; “I have kept faith” with the heathen 
‘among whom I dwell .. . lest I should raise a persecution 
against .. . all of us”; “I have spent for you . . . and both 
amongst you and wherever I journeyed for your sake .. . I 
have initiated all things for your salvation”; “You have per- 
sonal knowledge of how much I paid... that you might enjoy 
me and I might ever enjoy you in God.’”” 

Yet at times he seems to feel that he is speaking to persons 
who know little of his career in Ireland, and even to Britons 
whose point of view he must, for the moment, adopt. The 
wood in county Down to which he received a supernatural call 
was “nigh unto the western sea.” When relating how the 
Irish became monks and virgins of Christ, he adds: “As for 
those of our race who are born there [151], we know not the 
number of them. . . . Those women who are kept in slavery 
suffer especially.”" This has the appearance of being a re- 
port, for the benefit of readers in Britain, of the condition of 
the British in Ireland, many of them slaves, sprung, doubtless, 
from the captives carried off in Irish raids. At the end of the 
“Confession” comes a polemical attack on sun-worship” which 
can hardly have significance except as aimed at the cult of 
Mythras and Sol Invictus in the Roman Empire. Elsewhere 
Patrick says: “I wish my brethren and kinsfolk to know what 
manner of man I am,” and, although the later Patrick Legend 
supplied him with many relatives in Ireland, in his own writ- 
ings we hear only of his kin being in Britain. Finally, there 
is one passage in which the author addresses himself directly 


17Conf., 47. 

18Tbid., 48. A iuuentute mea need not necessarily indicate that he was addressing 
companions from his British or Galli¢ days. The period of iuuentus extended through 
' the fortieth year, and Patrick probably came to Ireland in his early forties. 

19]bid., 51, 53. 

20Tbid., 23. Perhaps an unconscious slip rather than a conscious explanation ad- 
dressed to British readers. 

21[bid., 42. 

22Tbid., 60. 

*3Tbid., 6. 
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to certain of his critics: ‘Wherefore, then, be ye astonished, 
ye that fear God, both great and small, and ye lordly rhetori- 
cians, listen therefore and investigate.””* ‘To me these words 
appear to hold a personal note which is not satisfactorily ex- 
plained as a reaction to the supercilious attitude of some pro- 
fessors in the schools of Britain. But can there have been 
Christian Latinists in Ireland at this time who could be desig- 
nated rhetorici?* 

There is one other document relating to St. Patrick which 
is usually classed as of contemporary origin. This is the Latin 
hymn, Audite omnes amantes,” which is attributed to that 
Bishop Secundinus whose obit is given under 447. The 
earliest allusion to his authorship, however, seems to be in the 
Félire of Oengus, of about 800 A.D.” The oldest copy of the 
hymn is in the manuscript known as the “Antiphonary of 
Bangor,’™ where it was entered probably within the period 
680-691, or perhaps even earlier. The subject matter consists 
of extravagant praises—too extravagant, one would think, to 
have been composed before his death—of the virtues and 
apostolic labors of St. Patrick, who is spoken of, whether by 
dramatic device or not, as living. The versification is a transi- 
tion from that of the Roman Empire to the Hiberno-Latin 
hymnody of the seventh and eighth centuries. It may be con- 
cluded that an early dating, fifth or sixth century, is fairly 
certain, and one within the lifetime of the saint possible, but 
doubtful. The existence of the hymn, and its honored presence 
in such an early manuscript of the monastery of Bangor, one 
of the famous foundations of the sixth century, is good evi- 
dence, if more were needed, that the fame of Ireland’s patron 
~ 24Tbid., 13. 

25Mrs. A. S. Green, History of the Irish State to 1014 (London, 1925), pp. 96, 113, 
took it for granted that the “rhetoricians” were in Ireland. Dr. Eéin MacNeill, to 
whose judgment on any topic connected with early Irish history special deference 
must be paid, is certain that these “Latin classicists,” as he wishes the word trans- 
lated, were resident in Britain.—Studies, Sept., 1931, p. 458. 
26Sources, No. 87. 


27Ibid., No. 272. 
*8Tbid., No. 568. 
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was not the product of tendentious hagiographers of the later 
seventh century.” 

The Patrician sources of the seventh, eighth and later 
centuries, records of the Patrick Legend, have preserved, 
doubtless, a considerable amount of authentic information 
regarding the career of the saint, but to discriminate it from 
the mass of apocryphal matter is extremely difficult; in gen- 
eral, these later sources should be used, in a reconstruction of 
the history of St. Patrick, only in corroboration of the evi- 
dence, or of close inferences from the evidence, of the con- 
temporary documents. 


II 


We may now turn to a survey of the more salient facts in 
the life of Patrick which seem to have been established from 
the study of these records. 

Patrick was a native of “the Britains,” that is, of one of the 
five provinces into which, in the second half of the fourth 
century, Roman Britain was divided. His home was in a 


region that could be reached by Irish invaders, a fact which 
points to a location near the western coast. Indeed, his first 
biographer, Muir-chu, who is quite positive on the subject, 
says that it was “not far from our sea,’ that is, no doubt, the 
sea between Ireland and Britain. 


2°This theory, in its most extreme form, was advanced by Heinrich Zimmer, who, 
in an article Keltische Kirche in Britannien und Irland, contributed to the third edi- 
tion of the Realencyklopddie fiir protestantische Theologie und Kirche, Vol. X (1901), 
pp. 204 sqq. [trans. by A. Meyer, The Celtic Church in Britain and Ireland (London, 
1902)], maintained that the historical Patrick was an unimportant personage whom 
certain seventh-century Irish ecclesiastics, advocates of the Roman side in the con- 
troversy over the date of Easter, elevated into a great national apostle as part of a 
campaign to win over their brethren, chiefly of the north of Ireland, who still adhered 
to the Irish custom. In its complete form the theory is ridiculous, and has been fairly 
well refuted, as by Bury, Life of St. Patrick, pp. 384-91, and John Gwynn, Liber 
Ardmachanus: The Book of Armagh (Dublin and London, 1913), pp. xcvii-c. It is 
only fair to point out, however, in connection with the argument used above, that 
there is some slight ground for claiming that the church of Bangor had adhered to 
the continental Easter since about the beginning of the seventh century. Cf. Sources, 
pp. 218, 222, No. 192. 

3Muir-chi, Chap. I. On Muir-chi, see Sources, No. 128. 
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Patrick’s father was a decurion,” a member of the town- 
council of some Roman municipality, and owned a farm, 
villula.” There is little or no evidence for the existence of 
municipally organized towns, or of Roman country-houses, 
villas or villulas, on the western side of Britain from North 
Wales to the Scottish Highlands, or in the Devon-Cornwall 
peninsula.” The region which does satisfy the condition is 
that embracing the two sides of the estuary of the Severn river. 
Dr. MacNeill has shown that the place-name within this dis- 
trict which comes nearest to the corrupt forms found in the 
Patrician documents is Gobannium, today Abergavenny, in 
Monmouthshire.“ If Patrick’s country-home was here, his 
father may have been an official of Venta Silurum, our Caer- 
went, the Roman-founded capital of the British tribe of the 
Silures, where there was an ordo, or council, at least as early 
as A.D. 222-35,” or perhaps of the Roman colony of Glevum, 
Gloucester, which would have had full municipal institutions 
from its foundation about A.D. 96-98. 


Patrick’s father’s name was Calpurnius and his grand- 
father’s Potitus,” both of which are occasionally met with as 


31Epist., 10. 

32Conf., 1. 

33See, e.g., Map of Roman Britain, 2nd ed. (Southampton, Ordnance Survey, 1928). 

34¢The Native Place of St. Patrick,” Proc. Roy. Irish Acad., Vol. XXXVII (1926), 
C, pp. 118-40. Cf. E. McClure, British Place-Names in their Historical Setting 
(London, S.P.C.K., 1910). For the uico ban(n)auem taberniae (or taburniae) of 
the Confession, uico bannauem thaburinde of Muir-chi, MacNeill proposes to read 
uico Gobanni Ventae Burrinae, or, as an alternative for the final term, Sabrinae. 
Venta Silurum had long been the chief town of the district, and at a later date the 
district itself was called Gwent. MacNeill’s solution would require that the name 
Venta had already been extended to the district, and that one part thereof was dis- 
tinguished by an adjective drawn from the village name Burrium (today Usk, not 
far from Abergavenny), or that the whole was distinguished from other Ventas by 
adding the name of the Severn river. In the second case we might argue that 
Venta Sabrinae designated the town, and that Gobannium was spoken of as (muni- 
cipally) dependent on it. 

35Cf. F. Haverfield (ed. Geo. MacDonald), The Roman Occupation of Britain 
(Oxford, 1924), pp. 184-6. 

36Conf., 1. Irish tradition said that the mother’s name was Concessa. MacNeill in 
the same article has called attention to an inscription at Hexham in which a prefect 
of cavalry named Q. Calpurnius Concessinius gives thanks for the destruction of a 
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cognomina. ‘The old Latin rules of personal nomenclature 
had, however, been so largely abandoned by this time that we 
can draw no inference as to what may have been the full 
designation of Patricius himself. Calpurnius, apparently, 
had brothers,” and from Patrick’s language we might con- 
clude that the family had been, and continued to be, of some 
prominence in Britain. Calpurnius was a deacon, and Potitus 
a priest. It was before the days of strict enforcement of 
celibacy of the clergy. On the other hand, the two men must 
have acted in defiance of repeated imperial enactments, which, 
since the time of Constantine I, had forbidden members of the 
curial class, from which the decurions were drawn, to enter 
Holy Orders. The decurions were held responsible not only 
for municipal duties but also for the payment of the enormous 
imperial taxes, and to enter the ranks of the clergy was a 
favorite method of escaping the burdens of the position while 
perhaps retaining the honors. We may conclude that, when 
Patrick was born, his family were Christians of long standing, 
but it does not necessarily follow that father and grandfather 
were wholeheartedly devoted to their ecclesiastical duties. 
Patrick himself indicates that in his youth he was lukewarm, 
if not indifferent, but the testimony on such a point of a man 
who in later life had manifestly attained an extraordinary 
saintly fervor must not be overpressed. 

For the date of the saint’s birth there are two lines of 
calculation. According to his own statement he was about 
twenty-two years old when he escaped from captivity in Ire- 
land. As set forth below, this must have been within the 
period 407-415. His birth, then, would come in the years 
385-393. And if we accept the interpretation of certain other 
statements of his as meaning that, before his ordination to the 
episcopate, he was forty-five years of age, or perhaps a little 
band of Coriono-totas, probably raiders from Ireland. The inscription is pagan.— 


Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, Vol. VII, No. 481. 
87Reading, with the Book of Armagh, Calpornum ... filium quendam Potiti. 
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less, we should have to place his birth not later than about 389, 
and possibly several years earlier. 

When about sixteen years of age, he tells us, he was taken 
prisoner at his father’s farm, where the men-servants and 
maid-servants were killed, or captured, and carried to Ire- 
land.” It must have been an invasion on a large scale, for the 
captives numbered “many thousands of persons.”” Commen- 
tators have generally seen in this one of the expeditions of the 
Irish high-king, Niall “of nine hostages,” of whom there is a 
considerable tradition, and who is said to have died while on 
an invasion of Britain or Gaul assigned by later chroniclers 
to the year 405. Patrick became the slave of an Irish master 
in a land where there were woods and mountains—a descrip- 
tion not of much differential value—and was employed as a 
herdsman.” Universal Irish tradition placed the scene of his 
Captivity at the mountain of Sliab-Mis, or Slemish, in Antrim, 
and the tradition is confirmed by recent identifications of the 
locality to which he received in later years a supernatural 
recall.“ This northeastern corner of Ireland, the present 
counties of Down and Antrim and adjacent districts, was all 
that remained of the old “fifth,” or province, of the Ulaid, 
who, according to legendary accounts for which there is much 
corroborative evidence, had at one time held dominion over 
all the northern part of the island. The Ulaid now ruled 
immediately over southern Down, while to the north of them 
were their allies, the Dal nAraide, a Pictish people who held 





38Conf., 1; Epist., 10. 
39Conf., 16. 
49Tt is of interest that at Ballinrees, near Coleraine, just about thirty miles north- 


west of Slemish, a discovery was made in 1854 of a treasure hoard, undoubtedly 
plunder taken from Roman territory about the beginning of the fifth century. It 
included 1506 Roman silver coins, dating, from the descriptions, from about A.D. 337 
to about 407-11, or, possibly, 423, nine ingots of silver, and several fragments of 
silver vessels. Cf. Ulster Journal of Archaeology, Vol. I, pp. 182 sqq.; Numismatic 
Chronicle, Vol. XVII (1855), pp. 101-15; A. O. Curle, The Treasure of Traprain 
(Glasgow, 1923); Sir William Ridgeway, “Niall ‘of the nine hostages’ in connexion 
with the treasures of Traprain Law and Ballinrees,” Journal of Roman Studies, Vol. 


XIV (1924), pp. 123-36. 
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northern Down and southern Antrim as far as Slemish, and 
to the south, in the present county Louth, another Pictish 
people, the Conaille. 

It was while enduring the hardships of a slave’s life, and 
turning to assiduous prayer for solace, that Patrick underwent 
the spiritual revolution which changed a wayward boy into a 
saint.” Then, at the end of six years, came the first of those 
supernatural experiences which in his view dominated and ex- 
plained the remainder of his life. In sleep a voice warned 
him that he was about to return to his patria, and, a little 
later, that his ship was ready. He traveled “perhaps two hun- 
dred miles”—the port must have been on the southern or 
southeastern coast—and, after some difficulty, was received 
on board the ship.* 

After a voyage of three days they came to land, surely in 
Gaul. On land they journeyed twenty-eight days through a 
desert, where food failed them, and apparently fourteen days 
more before reaching human habitations.“ Only one possible 
explanation has been offered: they were crossing a country 
which had been laid waste, and were deliberately avoiding 
roads and centers of population, even at the cost of great suf- 
fering and loss of time. Incidentally Patrick mentions dogs 
which they kept with them even to the last stage of starvation: 
it is an inference that the ship carried a cargo of Irish wolf- 
hounds, famous in the Roman world; that Patrick was taken 
along because of his shepherd’s experience with these animals; 
and that the ship-captain had undertaken to deliver them at 
some point in Italy or southeastern Gaul, and was in terror of 


41Conf., 16. 
42Tbid., 17, 18. The fact that he did not reach Britain until several years later 


might be regarded as an inconsistency which confirms, rather than otherwise, the 
trustworthiness of Patrick’s narrative. But the attitude of mind of the fifth century 
was different from that of the twentieth. Patrick’s patria was the Roman Empire. 
43]bid., 19, 22. A satisfactory explanation of Conf., 21, where a second captivity 
of two months is mentioned, seems impossible. Coherence was not a literary virtue 
of St. Patrick, but I do not believe that he could be so incoherent or illogical as to 
have written this passage as it now stands. I suspect a textual iaw—for which there 
is some, but very slight, manuscript evidence—older than all our present versions. 
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losing his investment should he fall in with either Roman 
troops or barbarian bands.“ The condition of Gaul during 
the years 407-415 provides an adequate setting: from 407 to 
409 ravaged without mercy by hordes of Alans, Sueves and 
Vandals; from 407 also to 411 scene of the struggles of Con- 
stantine III, leader of troops from Britain and aspirant to 
the purple, against the barbarians, his own insurgent follow- 
ers, and the imperial forces from Italy; and from 412 to 415 
occupied, in its southern parts, by the Visigoths, whose 
presence also was marked by various military struggles and 
devastations.® 

But of all this Patrick tells us nothing. His interest is in 
his mystical experiences, and he ends the episode abruptly: 
“And again, after a few years, I was in the Britains with my 
kindred, who received me as a son.” ‘The last phrase is, 
perhaps, an indication that his father and mother were dead. 
The decisive moment of his life was now at hand :“ 


I saw in a vision of the night a man whose name was Victoricus coming 
as it were from Ireland with countless letters. And he gave me one of them 
and I read the beginning of the letter, containing ““The Voice of the Irish” ; 
and while I was reading the beginning of the letter I thought that at that 
very moment I heard the voice of them who lived beside the Wood—, which 
is nigh unto the western sea. And thus they cried, ““We beseech thee, holy 
boy, to come and once more walk among us.” 


As the inference is inevitable that the wood to which Pat- 
rick was recalled was associated both with his captivity and 
with his missionary labors, its identification is important. 


III 


(1) In the oldest manuscript of the “Confession,” the “Book 
of Armagh,” the name of the wood is given as si/uam focluti. 


“4Cf, Bury, Life of St. Patrick, pp. 338-42. 

4SCf. J. B. Bury, History of the Later Roman Empire, Vol. I (London, 1923), pp. 
185 sqq. 

6Conf., 23. 

"Ibid. 

“8Sources, No. 131. The magnificent edition by Dr. John Gwynn has been men- 
tioned in note 29, supra. 
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This has the support of Muir-chu, and also of Tirechan, who 
wrote his memoir on the activities of Patrick, probably about 
670-680. Muir-chu, who barely mentions the call, gives the 
name as siluae foclitae, or silue foclade, in the genitive case.” 
Tirechan, in whose story this episode plays an essential part, 
identifies the place with a wood in Connacht, west of Killala 
bay, the name of which he gives in the several forms silua 
fochloth, siluae fochlothi, silua(m) fochlitht, siluam foch- 
luth.” As this was, seemingly, Tirechan’s homeland, he 
should have known the name. 

(2) In the exemplar which, it is fairly certain, formed the 
common ancestor of all the other manuscripts of the “Con- 
fession,” the name must have had the form si/uam uirgulti 
uolutique (or uelutique). It is possible that this exemplar 
was no older than the “Book of Armagh,” that is, of a date 
fully 350 years after that when Patrick wrote. Dr. MacNeill, 
by an acute piece of historical reasoning, has shown that the 
common element behind all forms of the name was probably 
Uoluti, a scribal modification of Uluti:, which was an earlier 


form, probably coaeval with Patrick, of the people-name 
Ulaid.” So the wood to which the voices called Patrick was 
the “Wood of the Ulaid,” in whose province, universal tradi- 
tion said, he had served as a slave. Moreover, there actually 
was a Wood of the -Ulaid, Coill Ultach, today Killultagh, 
which in the later Middle Ages extended over southern An- 


“Sources, No. 127. 
50The first reading is in the Book of Armagh, the second in a Brussels MS. (formerly 


of Wiirzburg), Bibl. Roy. 64, s. XI. Both are reproduced in John Gwynn, op. cit., 
pp. 3, 444.—It is remarkable that Muir-chi, for all his keen eye for the dramatic, dis- 
misses this incident so cavalierly. We may suspect that he accepted the reading in 
deference to the text before him, or the opinion of others, but could not reconcile 
himself to the implications of such identification. 

51Book of Armagh, fols. 10°, 11", 14°. MacNeill, in the article mentioned below, 
says that there is today near Killala a hamlet called in Irish Féchoill. By a slip he 
says that Muir-chi wrote Fochloth, which is Tirechan’s form; Muir-chi’s Foclitae is 
more in accord with the hypothetical antecedent of the modern name. See also 
Journ. Roy. Soc. Antiq. Ire., Vol. LIX, Pt. I (June 30, 1929), p. 6. 

52E6in MacNeill, “Silva Folcluti,” Proc. Roy. Irish Acad., Vol. XXXVI (1923), C, 


pp. 249-55. 
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trim and northern Down, at no great distance from either 
Slemish or Patrick’s first church at Saul, on Strangford 
Loch.* The form Focluti arose from Uoluti under the influ- 
ence of the knowledge (i) that, in Irish, primitive initial con- 
sonantal u had changed to f by the end of the seventh century; 
(ii) that there was a wood named Fochloth, Fochluth or 
Fochlith in Connacht, “nigh unto the western sea, from the 
Irish point of view. (Irish commentators could not be ex- 
pected to realize that Patrick’s geography was British-cen- 
tered.) The man responsible for all this was, I suspect, 
Tirechan, for he had a personal interest in bringing his home 
into such intimate association with Patrick’s narrative, and in 
one other case he deliberately misapplied Patrick’s words in 
order to establish an association with his own ancestors.” 

To return to Patrick. Looking back from his old age, he 
heard the voices from the dwellers near the Wood of the Ulaid 
as a Clear and compelling call. But at the time his response 
was not immediate. ‘Nay, I was not voluntarily proceeding 


53]rish tradition said that the name of Patrick’s master was Miliucc moccu Booin, 
who would be a member of the branch of the Dal nAraide known as the Dal mBooin, 
or Buain. The territory of Dal mBuain and that of Coill Ultach were partly co- 
extensive. See Edmund Hogan, Onomasticon Goedelicum (Dublin: 1910).—Mrs. 
Thomas Concannon, in her St. Patrick, his Life and Mission (London, etc., 1931), 
thinks that the word wirgulti, found in the second class of manuscripts of the Con- 
fession, is an essential part of the title of Patrick’s wood. She argues that there 
must have been an extensive “wattle” wood along the west shore of Strangford 
Loch, in the neighborhood of the saint’s church at Saul. Paleographically, the ques- 
tion lies between the suppression of an original uirgulfi in the manuscript tradition 
of which our present representative is the Book of Armagh (presumably because it 
would not tally with the Connacht identification) and its introduction—from a gloss— 
into the text of the tradition represented by the other manuscripts. Neither suppo- 
sition is very attractive, but the second seems preferable. 

If uirgulti is original, then it is more likely that Patrick wrote “Wattle Wood 
of the Ulaid” than “Wattle Wood,” or even “Wood of the Twisted Wattle.” Mac- 
Neill is willing to accept Siluam Uirgulti Uluti as a secondary possibility—As Mac- 
Neill points out in some detail, we cannot demand correct grammatical inflections in 
our restoration of Patrician place-names. 

54Book of Armagh, fol. 10’. In Conf., 10, Patrick says that he had expended not 
less than the price of fifteen men in order to safeguard his journeys. Tirechaén turns 
this into a single payment, made to the sons of Amolngid, whose territory in Connacht 
included the Wood of Fochluth. 
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to Ireland until I was nearly worn out.”™ “I did not quickly 
yield in accordance with what had been shown me, and as the 
Spirit brought to my mind.”” Even after he had offered him- 
self for the undertaking, the opposition which he encountered, 
based on his illiteracy, left him in doubt. “I did not quickly 
recognize the grace that was then in me.” 


IV 


How Patrick spent the “few years” between his escape from 
Ireland and arrival in Britain, or, indeed, the twenty years or 
so that intervened between his escape and his episcopal con- 
secration, we do not know. But we can draw some inferences. 
If he did not receive training in the literature and “rhetoric” 
that was the staple of the secular schools of the time, he must 
have obtained a thorough education in the matter of the Chris- 
tian religion. In particular, he made himself a master of the 
Bible, both Old and New Testaments. His writings are 
larded with biblical phrases and quotations, the majority of 
them, it seems evident, drawn spontaneously from a memory 
steeped in the study of Holy Writ. The character of his texts, 
both the Old Latin readings and the occasional use of St. 
Jerome’s Vulgate, carry a suggestion of southern Gaul.” 
Moreover, when he tells us how he had resisted the desire to 
leave Ireland and visit his relatives in Britain and “to go as 
far as Gaul in order to visit the brethren and to behold the 
face of the saints of my Lord,’” the words imply that his 
earlier ecclesiastical associetions had been with Gaul. To be 
added, is his personal acquaintance with the usage of the 
Gallic Christians in ransoming captives from the Franks and 
other heathen barbarians.” From his partiality for the 


55Conf., 28. 

56Ibid., 46. 

57Ibid. 

58Cf,. White, Proc. Roy. Irish Acad., Vol. XXV (1905), C, pp. 230-3. 
59Conf., 43. 

SEpist., 14. 
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coenobitic life the further inference may be drawn—but it is 
only an inference—that he himself had been an inmate of one 
of those monastic institutions which were then a comparatively 
new feature of Christian life in the West.” 

At some time during this period—his words imply that it 
was long before 432—Patrick was ordained deacon.” Finally, 
at a gathering in Britain—one thinks of the visit of St. Ger- 
manus of Auxerre in 429, but there is no real basis for the 
association—his elevation to the episcopate (and, inferentially, 
his appointment to the Irish mission) were approved. He 
himself was not in Britain at the time, and the word was 
brought to him by his “dearest friend,” who had advocated his 
cause. But a second conference was held—possibly in Gaul, 
we do not know—at which Patrick was present, when his 
friend turned against him, betrayed his confidence, revealed a 
sin that he had committed some thirty years before, when he 
may not have been fifteen years old, and, with various of the 
elders who were present joining in the attack, had his can- 
didacy rejected.” Such meager information, obscurely pre- 
sented, is entirely incidental to the saint’s account of a super- 
natural communication in which he received Divine approval 
of himself and condemnation of his friend. Of how, in spite 


6l1When we associate monasticism and the south of Gaul it is natural to think of 
the island of Lérins, where the most famous early monastery of that region was 
founded about the beginning of the fifth century. His biographers commonly assume 
that Patrick was an inmate of Lérins. There is a certain amount of supporting evi- 
dence: (1) One of the “Sayings of Patrick,” preserved in the Book of Armagh (fol. 
9"), runs: “I had the fear of God as the guide of my way in the Gauls and in Italy 
and indeed in the islands that are in the Tyrrhene sea”; (2) Tirechan, reporting 
this passage, adds: “Now he was in one of the islands which is called Aralanensis 
tor thirty years, as Bishop Ultan informed me.” (Book of Armagh, loc. cit.) 
Lerinensis is the most probable emendation of the corrupt Aralanensis. 

®2Conf., 27. 

88Ibid., 26, 27, 29, 32. The reconstruction of events here given is in opposition to 
Bury, Gwynn and others, who understand that the attack in which he was betrayed 
by his friend took place after he had begun his ministry as a bishop in Ireland, and 
that the thirty years was not from the commission of the sin but from the time he 
had revealed it to his friend. The passage is undoubtedly ambiguous. The argu- 
ments of the Rev. John Ryan, in his Irish Monasticism (London, etc., 1931) pp. 70-4, 
seem to me cogent in support of the interpretation here adopted. 
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of this setback, he obtained episcopal consecration and pro- 
ceeded to Ireland we are told nothing (possibly the facts were 
well known to his readers) except that “I thank Him who 
hath strengthened me in all things, because He did not hinder 
me from the journey on which I had resolved.”™ 


V 


In 431, the year before Patrick arrived in Ireland, the 
Chronicon of Prosper of Aquitaine,” a writer of southern 
Gaul who seems to have been in Rome in this very year, 
records that a certain Palladius was ordained by Pope Celes- 
tine and sent as first bishop to the Irish believing in Christ— 
ad Scottos in Christum credentes. Except for another refer- 
ence by Prosper to this same event, we have no further infor- 
mation, from outside Ireland, regarding the mission of Pal- 
ladius, but later Irish writers say that his work was unsuccess- 
ful, that he soon died, and that Patrick continued the mission. 
It is noteworthy that before the coming of Patrick the Papal 
court believed there was a sufficient number of Irish Chris- 
tians to call for the sending of a bishop. Heinrich Zimmer’s 
theory that Ireland was already largely a Christian land” is 
fantastic, but likewise unconvincing are arguments on modern 
analogies to the effect that this was the creation of a new mis- 
sionary-field and that Prosper’s words imply no more than the 
existence of a few scattered Christian communities. It was 
the first occasion in the West when a bishop was sent beyond 
the bounds of the Roman Empire, and the most reasonable 
conclusion is that there really was a considerable body of 
Irish Christians requiring his ministrations. Patrick’s “Con- 
fession” contains ample evidence that his work was chiefly 
among converts or pagans, but his allusion to journeying “even 


64Conf., 30. 

®5Sources, No. 28. 

66The Celtic Church in Britain and Ireland; Ueber direkte Han: werbindungen 
Westgalliens mit Irland: 3 Galliens Anteil an Irlands Christianisie,  ., Siteungsb. 
d. k. preuss. Akad. d. Wissensch., pilos.-hist. Cl., 1909, xx-xxi, pp. $4 13. 
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to outlying regions beyond which no man dwelt, and where 
never had any one come to baptize or ordain clergy, or con- 
firm the people” might seem to imply perplexingly that in 
less remote parts of Ireland he had been preceded not only by 
priests but even by bishops.” Patrick’s use of language is, 
however, so uncertain that the reading of any implications 
into his words is always precarious. But in addition he testi- 
fies to the presence in Ireland, to be inferred on other grounds, 
of large numbers of Britons, and we may assume that the 
majority of these were Christians. 

The probabilities of the case, as well as such legends as 
exist, suggest that the pre-Patrician Christians were found 
largely in the south, in Leinster and Munster. On the other 
hand, the traditions that constitute the Patrick Legend imply 
that the saint’s chief labors were in the center, north and west. 
We may suspect that the design of those who sent Palladius 
and Patrick was that they should establish themselves first 
among the Christian communities and from those extend their 
activities to the pagans, but that Patrick, inspired by mission- 
ary zeal and by the call from the Wood of the Ulaid, made 
his headquarters in that northeastern corner of the island 
with which he was familiar from the days of his captivity, 
and gave his greatest energy to the conversion of the pagan 
population. The biography by Muir-chu shows that it was 
especially in the land of the Ulaid, in the present County 
Down, that popular legends, as distinct from ecclesiastical 
traditions, preserved his memory. At Saul on Strangford 
Loch he built his first church, and at Saul, it seems certain, he 
died and was buried.” Not far from here were the people 
who lived beside the Wood of the Ulaid, and before he died 
Patrick could thank God “that after very many years the 
Lord granted to them according to their cry.’”” 






®’Conf., $1. It may be that Patrick, so far as he had in mind episcopal visitations, 
was thinking of his fellow-workers, Secundinus, Auxilius, etc. 
Bury, Life of St. Patrick, pp. 209-11, 380-2. 
Conf., 23. 
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We know also, from Tirechan and later writers, that there 
were strong traditions associating Patrick with the mountain 
now designated Croagh Patrick, in the west of Connacht, and 
with various districts in northern Connacht. These can safely 
be brought into association with the saint’s own insistence on 
his evangelizing work “even unto the ends of the earth,” 
“regions beyond which no man dwelt.’ It is clear that these 
words were used by Patrick in their literal sense, that his 
work in the west, where he could look out on the vast Atlantic 
which was, to his age, absolutely “the end of the earth,” made 
an extraordinary impression, convincing him that he was an 
instrument for the final consummation of God’s prophecies, 
before the heavens and the earth should pass away:” 


I render unwearied thanks to my God who kept me faithful . . . so that 
today among the heathen I should steadfastly exult, and magnify thy name 
... so that I, ignorant as I am, and in the last days, should be bold to under- 
take this work so holy and so wonderful; so that I might imitate in some 
degree those of whom the Lord long ago foretold, when foreshowing that his 
Gospel would be for a witness unto all nations before the end of the world. 
And accordingly, as we see, this has been so fulfilled. Behold, we are wit- 
nesses that the Gospel has been preached to the limit beyond which no man 
dwells.” 


Of the apostle’s missionary methods something can be de- 
duced from his writings. We can read that he possessed 
vigor and tact as well as the more obvious virtues of abound- 
ing charity and unwearying self-sacrifice. He established 
personal relations of friendship with those who could help 
him when in danger; he gave presents to the various kings, 
and engaged their sons to accompany him on his journeys; in 
the regions which he more frequently visited he made pay- 
ments to the local officials to secure safeguard;” he was 
scrupulously careful in keeping faith with pagans; and, to 
avoid all scandal, he invariably refused to accept presents 

MIbid., 1, 51. 


"Ibid., 34. 
"2Tbid., 52, 53. 
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from converts, and from those whom he baptized or 
ordained.” Where he obtained his revenues we are not told. 
But, in spite of his self-abnegation and his awkwardness with 
the pen, we can see that Patrick had acquired from his extraor- 
dinary experiences a resourcefulness, an effectiveness in 
action, and an understanding of Irish society, which help to 
explain his achievement. 


VI 


For the chronological record of his Irish career we can only 
turn to those annalistic records already noticed. From them 
we learn that Patrick arrived in Ireland in 432, that in 439 
three other bishops came to his assistance, whether from Gaul 
or from Britain is not stated, and that in 444 the church of 
Armagh was founded as his own episcopal see. Of the new 
bishops, Secundinus, whose name in Irish became Sechnall, 
was placed at the church of Domnach-Sechnaill, today Duns- 
haughlin, five miles southeast of the seat of the high-king at 
Tara in Meath; Auxilius at Cell-Uasaille, now Killossy, or 
Killashee, two miles south of Naas, the chief residence of the 
kings of North Leinster; and Iserninus at Ath-Fithot, some 
place in the province of South Leinster. With Patrick himself 
established at Saul in the northeastern province of the Ulaid, 
the whole eastern seaboard of the island was organized in 
accord with the political situation of the time.” 

Patrick’s own transfer to Ard-Machae, “the height of [the 
goddess] Macha,” the modern Armagh, was probably influ- 
enced also by political and geographical considerations, and 
indicates the saint’s desire, while remaining within easy reach 
of the familiar scene of Ulidia, to be in a more effective loca- 
tion for carrying on his expanding ministry in the north and 
~ TS]bid., 48, 49, 50. In the letter of Patrick, Auxilius and Iserninus provision is 


made for the collection of money to ransom captives, but it is forbidden to accept 


alms from pagans. 

Traditions regarding the first heads of churches may in general be accepted as 
trustworthy. Cf. Mrs. A. S. Green, History of the Irish State to 1014, p. 112. I think 
Dr. MacNeill was the first to call attention to the political significance of these sees. 
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west. Less than two miles west of Armagh were the ruins of 
Emain-Machae, the capital of the Ulaid in the days when 
their dominion had extended over the greater part of northern 
Ireland, and it is just possible that its historical fame had 
something to do with the selection of Armagh. For a century 
or more before Patrick, there had been a steady expansion 
eastward and northward of the rule of Dal Cuinn, the dom- 
inating kindred of the western province of Connacht; they 
had wrested southern, central and northwestern Ulster from 
the Ulaid and other primitive peoples, and Meath, the central 
district of Ireland, from the kingdom of North Leinster; and, 
in the person of the high-king at Tara, had set up a claim to 
the hegemony of the whole of Ireland. At Armagh, Patrick 
was in Air-gialla (approximately Armagh, Monaghan, and 
part of Cavan, Fermanagh and Tyrone), one of the early con- 
quests of Dal Cuinn, and probably in a position to work more 
freely throughout their widespread dominions. 

Perhaps it was soon after the death of Secundinus in 447 
that Patrick, Auxilius and Iserninus held the meeting from 
which issued the joint letter that is still extant. One of its 
provisions shows that clergy from Britain were assisting in the 
Irish mission: none such was to be allowed to minister unless 
he brought proper credentials. We do not hear of any more 
bishops coming from abroad, nor does Patrick say anything 
of consecrating bishops, unless he included that in the ordina- 
tion of clergy, several times mentioned.” But we may assume 
that before he died he had created an episcopal organization 
for the western half of the island as well as for the eastern. 

From 432 till his death in 461, Patrick never left Ireland. 
Nothing can be more emphatic than his assertion in the “Con- 
fession” that he had not, and never would do so, and the 
words of the “Epistle against Coroticus” are corroborative.” 
But that he maintained communications abroad the “Epistle” 
itself, dating from the period 451-461, testifies. Doubtless 


Conf., 38, 40, 50. 
"6Tbid., 43, 58; Epist., 10. 
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also the annalistic entry of 441 recording the “approval” of 
Patrick is evidence of a formal communication of some kind 
from the Church outside Ireland, whether or not it came from 
Pope Leo the Great. 

We are naturally prone to associate this entry of 441, as 
well as that of 443 recording the “flourishing” of Patrick, 
with that undefined hostility against which his “Confession” 
is in large measure a protest. We can deduce that this scorn 
and antagonism did not come from the saint’s immediate 
ecclesiastical associates, nor from his converts, nor from his 
kinsfolk. There remain the older Christians of Ireland, many 
of them Britons, and Christians in Britain or in Gaul with 
whom in some way he may have been in contact. Dr. Mac- 
Neill has recently suggested that the names Succetus, Sochet, 
and Magonus, Mauonius, applied to Patrick, which later 
writers attempt to explain as honorific designations, are actu- 
ally relics of this campaign of opprobrium, British-formed 
words meaning “swineherd” and “slaveling.”” If so, some 
at least of Patrick’s Christian enemies must have been Britons. 
Such conclusion is strengthened by the presence in the 
“Epistle” of what appear to be allusions to this old-time ill- 
will, as distinct from the immediate protests against the insult 
of Coroticus.” 

It is certain that Patrick to the end of his days had his 
sorrows and disappointments as well as his joys and triumphs, 
ancient and modern biographers to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. When he wrote the “Confession” the population around 
him was still predominantly pagan. Though he had “bap- 
tized so many thousands of men” yet he lived in daily expec- 
tation of “murder or treacherous assault or slavery or attack 
of some kind,” and even hoped for martyrdom.” Neverthe- 
less all the evidence of Irish history tells us that his task was 
accomplished. Irish paganism as an institution was even 
” Pree. Roy. Irish Acad., Vol. XXXIX (1931), C, p. 40. 


"8Epist., 1. 
Conf., 50, 55, 59. 
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more helpless than that of the Roman Empire. Patrick had 
formed out of the Irish people themselves not only an enthusi- 
astic Christian community but an organized Christian Church. 
The complete conversion of Ireland waited only on time. 


VII 


The fact that the only contemporary continental sources 
making reference to the Christianizing of Ireland speak of 
the mission of Palladius in 431 but say nothing of that of 
Patricius in 432, or at any later date, provokes the query 
whether Palladius and Patricius may not have been the same 
person. The hypothesis of their identity is in eclipse today 
in company with the whole Patrician theory of Heinrich 
Zimmer, but, though essential to that theory, it is in no way 
dependent on it, and had been advanced by others” long be- 
fore it was adopted by Zimmer. 

Information regarding Palladius is derived from two 
entries in the Chronicon of Prosper of Aquitaine and a passage 
in the same author’s Liber contra Collatorem. The Chroni- 
con, a strictly contemporary record, has under A.D. 429: 


The Pelagian Agricola, son of the Pelagian bishop Severianus, corrupts 
the churches of Britain by the propagation of his doctrine. But at the insti- 
gation of the deacon Palladius, Pope Celestine sends Germanus, bishop of 
Auxerre, in his stead, who overthrows the heretics and guides the Britons 


to the Catholic faith. 


And under 431: 


To the Irish believing in Christ Palladius, having been ordained by Pope 
Celestine, is sent as first bishop. 


The Liber contra Collatorem, a controversial work written 
about 433-4, refers to the same events: 


80C, W. Schoell, De ecclesiasticae Britonum Scotorumque historiae fontibus (Berlin, 
1851), p. 77; Friedrich Loofs, Antiguae Britonum Scotorumgque ecclesiae quales fuerint 
mores (Leipsic, 1882), p. 51; E. O’Brien and W. J. D. Croke in Irish Ecclesiastical 
Record, Aug., 1887, pp. 723 sqq., Nov., 1902, pp. 442 sqq. 
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With no less zeal did [Celestine] free the British Isles from that same 
disease [Pelagianism] . . . and by ordaining a bishop for the Irish, whilst he 
strove to keep the Roman island Catholic, he also made the barbarous island 
Christian. 

Later Irish legend had something to say about Palladius, 
but whether it is more than an attempt to fit the above data 
into the story of Patrick cannot easily be determined. Muir- 
cht tells us that Palladius was archdeacon of Celestine, that 
he was sent to convert the island of Ireland, that the Irish did 
not well receive him and that he himself did not wish to re- 
main long in a land not his own; that he set out to return to 
Celestine and died on the way in the country of the Britons, 
and that his disciples brought the news [to Gaul], as a result 
of which Patrick was ordained and proceeded to Ireland. 
Fuller details are given in later “Lives” of Patrick: Palladius 
landed at Inber Dea (the same port to which Muir-chu first 
brings Patrick) and built three churches in the neighborhood, 
but was expelled by a certain Nathi mac Garrchon (who later 
expelled Patrick). He died in the lands of the Picts. Dis- 
cordantly, a note attached to the memoir of Tirechan says that 
he suffered martyrdom among the Irish.” Bury argued that 
the original form of the legend had “Picts,” not “Britons,” 
and referred to the Picts of Ireland.“ But several of the late 
documents of the Patrick Legend send him to the Pictland of 
North Britain. 

The identity of Palladius and Patrick is supported by the 
following considerations: 

(1) The parallelism in the careers of the two men. Patrick 
was a Briton and Palladius either a Briton or a person inter- 
ested in and well acquainted with conditions in Britain; both 
were deacons and apparently were elevated directly from that 
office to the episcopate; Patrick was the disciple and Palladius 
at least the friend of Germanus of Auxerre; each was 


®1Book of Armagh, fol. 16. 
82Bury, Life of St. Patrick, pp. 278, 342-3. 
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ordained bishop for the Irish, Palladius by Pope Celestine 
and Patricius, according to later versions of history, by the 
same Pope; both arrived at the same port in Ireland, were 
driven off by the same man, and proceeded thence into the 
land of the Picts; Palladius died there, while Patricius died 
either there or in that neighborhood. 

(2) The note attached to Tirechan’s memoir, mentioned 
above, states that Palladius was also called Patricius, while 
later Irish legend asserts that Patrick received this name at 
the time of his ordination by Pope Celestine.” 

(3) The words of Prosper of Aquitaine in the Liber contra 
Collatorem would seem curious if the mission of Palladius 
had collapsed almost immediately and been followed by his 
death. It is possible, however, that Prosper may have meant 
only that the Pope, by the mere act of ordaining a bishop for 
Ireland, had brought that island within the official fold of the 
Christian world. 

(4) The time-element has to be reconciled with the ac- 
cepted version of the events of 431 and 432. Is it possible, or 
probable, that within the space of these two years the follow- 
ing series of events took place: the ordination of Palladius in 
Rome; his journey from Rome to Ireland; his missionary 
labors in Leinster, including the founding of three churches; 
his voyage to Ulidia, or to Britain; his death; the return of 
his disciples to Gaul; the ordination of Patrick; Patrick’s 
voyage from Auxerre, or at least some point in Gaul, to Ire- 
land? Much depends on the date on which Palladius was 
ordained. It is not probable that this was much before Easter, 
which, according to the Alexandrine computation, fell on 
April 19 in 431. The distance by road from Rome to Mar- 
seilles or a neighboring point in southern Gaul must have been 
500 miles or more. In the peaceful times of the Roman Em- 
pire a man traveling by stage-horses, at an average speed and 
with no delays, would cover this distance in about twenty 


83Whitley Stokes, The Tripartite Life of Patrick (London, 1887), Vol. I, p. 16. 
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days. We may doubt whether equal facilities existed in the 
year 431, or, if they did, whether Palladius had the means to 
command them; and, in any case, some delays on the road 
must have been almost inevitable. Perhaps a month is not 
an excessive allowance for a journey by land from Rome to 
Marseilles.“ On the other hand, if Palladius went by sea, 
he might have made the voyage from the port of Rome to 
Marseilles in a little over four days, provided he obtained a 
ship at once and encountered only the most favorable winds. 
But in this case it is not likely that he would have embarked 
before May 26, the earliest date at which the Romans con- 
sidered navigation reasonably safe. We may say that the prob- 
abilities are that Palladius did not arrive in the south of Gaul 
earlier than about May 15-31, 431. From there it is just 
possible that he proceeded to Bordeaux or some western port 
and sailed directly to Ireland, but it is much more likely (and, 
in the case of Patrick, this amounts to practical certainty), 
that he went by way of Britain and spent some time there 
visiting friends and making final preparations for his mission. 
On the basis of preceding calculations, two months would be 
a minimum reasonable allowance for the journey from Mar- 
seilles to Ireland. The latter part of July, 431, is the earliest 
probable date for the landing of Palladius. 

On the other hand, if the ordination of Palladius did not 
take place till some time in the summer, or if he made any 
lengthy stops on his way through Italy, Gaul and Britain, he 
could hardly have arrived in Ireland before 432. When St. 
Augustine was sent by Gregory the Great to England he made 
his final departure from Rome on or soon after July 23, 596, 
and did not cross the Straits of Dover until the following year. 
Of course, conditions of traveling must have greatly deterior- 
ated between 431 and 596. 


84On the subject of travel and navigation see W. W. Mooney, Travel among the 
Ancient Romans (Boston, 1920); A. M. Ramsay, “The Speed of the Roman Imperial 
Post,” Journal of Roman Studies, Vol. XV (1925), pp. 60-74; A. S. Cook, “Augustine’s 
Journey from Rome to Richborough,” Speculum, Oct., 1926, pp. 375-97. 
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In any case, unless we throw overboard the details of the 
legend and assume that Palladius was suddenly stricken by 
death, we can hardly assume that his career in Ireland had 
ended before the close of navigation about September 15, or 
even November 10, 431. 

If Palladius reached Ireland in 431, and either he or his 
disciples returned to Britain on the opening of navigation, say 
in May, 432, there would be sufficient time for the news to 
come to Gaul, for arrangements to be made for the ordination 
and sending of Patrick, and for his preparations, visit to his 
people in Britain, and arrival in Ireland, before the middle of 
September, 432. It is, therefore, possible that the received 
narrative and chronology is correct; but the possibility de- 
pends on a long series of favorable hypotheses, and on the 
absence of any serious impediment to the orderly succession 
of events. Otherwise, the chronology breaks down and a fillip 
is given to the suggestion that the Patricius who arrived in 432 
was the Palladius who was sent in 431. 

(5) The opening entry of the Annals of Ulster is curious: 


In the year 431 from the incarnation of the Lord, Palladius, ordained by 
Celestinus, bishop of the city of Rome, is sent, in the consulship of Etius and 
Valerius, into Ireland, first bishop to the Scots, that they might believe in 
Christ; in the 8th year of Theodosius. 


Obviously, this is derived, with slight modification, from 
Prosper’s Chronicon, but why this mention of Roman consuls, 
unique in the Irish annals, and especially why are the wrong 
consuls named, for Bassus and Antiochus were the consuls of 
431, Aetius and Valerius of 432. Dr. Bartholomew Mac- 
Carthy gave an explanation, approved by Bury: the Irish 
annals are largely derived from entries in paschal tables; the 
first paschal table in Ireland was brought by Patrick in 432, 
and bore on its initial year the names of the consuls. This is 
quite plausible, but how did the consular names come to be 
attached to the preceding year and to Palladius? We are told 
that they must have been erroneously transferred, a lame and, 
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to one who has studied the Irish annals, unconvincing explana- 
tion. A much simpler solution would be that Palladius really 
did not arrive in Ireland until 432. But in that case the ar- 
rival of Patrick in the same year would be much less likely, 
or rather, the identity of Palladius and Patrick much more 
probable. On this latter hypothesis, a satisfactory reconstruc- 
tion can be made: Palladius, ordained in Rome in 431, assumes 
the name Patricius; he crosses from Britain in 432, bringing 
a paschal table; he arrived at Inber Dea (now Arklow), the 
chief center of foreign intercourse, where there was a com- 
munity of Roman citizens, as is evinced by the name of the 
church attributed to Palladius, Tech-na-Roman, or Tech- 
Romhanaigh, today Tigroney; in this community alone was 
the apostle’s older name, Palladius, known and preserved, 
and when later chroniclers looked for an Irish record to syn- 
chronise with that of Prosper they found here a paschal-table 
entry that Palladius had arrived in Ireland in the consulship 
of Aetius and Valerius. 





The Machine Age 
ERA OF TRADE AND TECHNICAL SKILL 


CLEMENT JOSEPH FREUND, B.A., M.E. 


TU ane wat in fascinates most people. Men stand 


and watch in wide-eyed wonder wherever a steam or 
gas shovel excavates for a foundation, wherever a 
huge pulsating locomotive stands for a moment in a railway 
station and wherever a printing press spins out its endless 
sheets of newspaper behind plate-glass windows. 
For some reason certain intellectuals have made it fashion- 
able to denounce the machine as a highly pernicious influence. 
“Road haulage, cranes, winches, power shovels, air com- 
pressors, concrete mixers, road rollers, all of these are largely 
automatic, with skilled human labor more and more ousted 
from its olden pride of place,” writes U. G. Fitzgerald in the 


Quarterly Review.’ Dr. R. Austin Freeman says: 


Mechanism, by its reaction on man and his welfare is antagonistic to 
human welfare. It has destroyed industry and replaced it by mere labor; 
it has degraded and vulgarized the works of man, it has destroyed social 
unity and replaced it by social degradation and antagonism to an extent 
which directly threatens civilization. . . 


I 


It is clearly impossible to consider in a brief article the total 
effect of the machine. If we confine ourselves to one phase 
of the question, the alleged degradation of skill and crafts- 
manship, it may be possible, not to prove anything at all, but 
to suggest the thought that the ruination of trade skill by the 
machines may not be quite as obvious as some would think. 


1Vol. 251, p. 78. 
2Social Decay and Regeneration. 
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Let us visit a modern manufacturing plant, equipped with 
uptodate automatic and semi-automatic machinery. And since 
the automobile industry is frequently mentioned in discussing 
the machine age, let us go to an automobile plant. We walk 
through department after department. Here we come to a 
man who is machining camshafts for the motor on a Melling 
lathe. The camshaft revolves rapidly while several tools are 
cutting at the same time, turning the various bearing surfaces. 
In a moment the tools have run their course and the operator 
stops the machine, removes the camshaft, inserts another and 
starts the machine again. We observe him for a short time. 
Over and over he performs the cycle—stops the machine, re- 
leases the camshaft, puts in another and starts the machine 
again. 

What monotonous work! We are sorry for the man; he is 
a mere robot, an automaton. How different from the crafts- 
man of old! We start to go on. But wait, why such haste? 
We must not be guilty of the cardinal sin of too many students 
of industry, superficial observation. 

Who and what is this man? We assume that he is a per- 
verted artisan who is pining for the days when he performed 
honorable work with the skill of his hands. What right have 
we to assume this? After all, we know nothing about him. It 
is just as reasonable to assume that he is a promoted common 
laborer. In view of the neglect of apprentice training in the 
United States, the rapid growth of the automobile industry 
and the restriction of immigration, he is more likely to be a 
promoted laborer than a perverted mechanic. 


The man who operates the automatic machine today is not the son or the 
grandson of the skilled craftsman of 1870; his ancestor of that period was 
shoveling in the street under a broiling sun, or tugging at steel bars in a roll- 
ing mill, or doing back breaking work in the field.® 


We are about to go on when a man in a denim jacket and 
duck apron approaches. He takes from his pocket a black 


8Glenn Frank in Magazine of Business, Vol. 52, p. 256. 
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Case, opens it and discloses a velvet or plush lining in which 
lies a gleaming instrument, called a micrometer, used for ex- 
tremely accurate measurements. He carefully adjusts the 
instrument, selects one of the camshafts and measures the 
diameter of the bearing surfaces. He frowns and measures 
another camshaft, then another and another. The last three 
or four are running nearly a thousandth of an inch too large 
and he rejects six of them. 

Before the days of mass production such accuracy was rare. 
Machine parts were “fitted” together by filing and scraping in 
the assembly room. That took time. Accurate machining is 
faster and much more workmanlike; and accurate machining 
has created a position for the inspector whom we have just 
watched. He is responsible for the accuracy of the work on a 
certain number of machines and he is a skilled workman of the 
first order. The use of the micrometer is only a part of his 
task but even this requires a high degree of manual skill. If 
the use of the micrometer were explained to five laymen and 
they were told to measure one of the camshafts, four of them 
would get widely different readings and the fifth would ruin 
the instrument. 

The inspector goes on, but first calls the set-up man, another 
skilled mechanic who is responsible for the adjustment of 
cutting tools in the machines. The set-up man examines the 
turning tools and removes one for grinding. Then he inserts 
a new tool and secures it very carefully, taking into account 
the flexibility of the heavy members of the machine, the in- 
finitesmal but appreciable play or slack between them and the 
expansion of the members due to the heat generated by the 
cutting tools. Only by long experience can he learn to estimate 
these factors correctly. 

If we remained near this machine long enough we should 
see other skilled craftsmen who in turn assist the machine 
operator: his foreman who gives him his work and shows him 
how to do it; the time-study man who sets rates for his work; 
the tool designer who devises fixtures and appliances for mak- 
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ing the work easier and more accurate; the electrician who 
discovers and corrects the elusive short circuit in the electric 
drive of the machine; and the maintenance mechanic who 
makes necessary repairs. 

Other highly trained men would not come near the 
machine: engineers and great numbers of draftsmen who 
apply the principles of mechanics and thermodynamics, and 
a knowledge of manufacturing processes in the design of the 
automobile itself and of each one of its thousands of parts; 
metallurgists who study the composition and structure of 
metals, specify which are to be used and constantly try to im- 
prove their quality; chemists who analyze the composition of 
different kinds of material, too many to mention; heat treaters 
who refine and strengthen metals by scientific applications of 
the time-honored “hardening and drawing” of the black- 
smith ; engineers and craftsmen of the production department 
who specify the operations to be performed on each part, the 
correct succession of these operations and the tools and 
machines to be used; first-class machinists and mechanics who 
work out new processes, machines and machine parts in the 
experimental department before they are applied to actual 
production; hundreds, perhaps thousands, of tool makers, the 
highest class of metal-working mechanics, who devote pains- 
taking effort to the building of special tools, and of fixtures 
and appliances for production machines, many of which are 
made to such delicate specifications that if a surface is too high 
or a hole too large by one third of the thickness of ordinary 
newspaper, the work is rejected as summarily as a new watch 
crystal which has a crack through the middle. One could 
go on. 

But are not these auxiliary, so-called “non-productive,’ 
workers a negligible minority compared with those who are 
directly engaged in making the automobile and its parts? By 
no means. They are invariably a considerable proportion of 
the total employment. In the Ford Motor Company for in- 
stance, a representative institution, less than half of the em- 
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ployes are engaged in the actual production of automobiles. 
Of the 200,000 men employed in the Ford plants in 1929, the 
majority were engaged in non-productive work. In Novem- 
ber of that year Henry Ford made the statement that “without 
accurate workmen I could not get the necessary precision in 
work, even with machinery, because more people are making 
the machinery to make the car today than make the car 


itself.’”* 
II 


Accuracy of workmanship, by its very nature, implies skill, 
and incredible accuracy is achieved in modern mechanical in- 
dustries. Earle W. Gage writes in Dun’s [nternational 


Review: 


To speak of a hair’s breadth expresses the ultimate in the average person’s 
conception of minute measurement; but a human hair might be split into ten 
or twenty parts and the micrometer would measure it. Such small measure- 
ments are, in fact, employed commercially every hour in the modern Ameri- 


can plant. 


And accurate measurement is not nearly so remarkable as 
the workmanship which achieves the accurate dimension 
measured. It may be remarkable that the skilled tool maker 
can apply a tool maker’s microscope to a little, polished steel 
platen and find that it is still half a ten thousandth of an inch 
too thick; but it is infinitely more remarkable that he can 
calmly and deliberately remove that half of a ten thousandth 
of an inch with as much assurance as a carpenter can saw six 
inches off the end of a small board. 

But the pride of modern mechanical skill are the master 
gage blocks to which all dimensions and measuiements are 
referred and by means of which tools and instruments are 
checked. Few manufacturers can afford to own a set of them. 
An example is the Hoke gage blocks made by the Pratt and 
Whitney Co. These blocks are required “to be accurate 


4World’s Work, Vol. 58, Pt. 2, p. 84. 
5Vol. 52, p. 37. 
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within one or two millionth of an inch upon reaching the 
customer” and not to expand or contract more than one or two 
millionths of an inch with the passing years. Obviously, 
measurements with these gages must be made at a constant 
temperature, or difference in temperature must be carefully 
accounted for. 

Nor is accurate workmanship confined to the small machine 
and the small machine part. Huge rotors for hydro-electric 
machinery, cylinders for marine or central-station turbines, 
frames for powerful presses, housings for condensers and simi- 
lar pieces may weigh seventy, ninety or over a hundred tons, 
and may be thirty feet in diameter or fifty or sixty feet long. 
However, they must be accurate, in many cases, within four or 
five thousandths of an inch, and measurement is unbelievably 
complicated by temperature changes, the play between 
machine parts, the warping and settling of columns, the sag- 
ging of beams of their own weight, and other elusive factors. 
These heavy pieces are machined on huge boring mills and 
planers which frequently require a week or more for a single 
operation. The Niles Tool Co. builds such machines. In 
this plant, tools less than four inches in size are maintained 
within a quarter of a thousandth of an inch and those which 
are larger than four inches are kept within three quarters of a 
thousandth. Gages are kept at 68 degrees temperature in a 
special standards room and must be brought to the machine 
where they are to be used at least half an hour in advance so 
that they may adjust themselves to the room temperature. 

Again, the design and the building of automatic and semi- 
automatic machinery calls for engineering ability and trade 
skill. And the more nearly automatic the machine, the greater 
the ability and skill required. The automatic machine is 
usually a one-purpose machine, must be individually planned 
and constructed, sometimes after considerable experimenting 
and testing, and cannot be produced, in turn, by automatic 
machinery. In the American Machinist,’ H. W. Rupple, gen- 
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eral manager of the Cleveland Automatic Machine Co., 
maintains: 


Specialization has been carried to a point where, except for the commercial 
product machine shop, we might as well not catalogue in detail any particular 
type of machine. The automobile builder whose work has so largely con- 
tributed to the high, unified, standardized production of automobiles, is being 
forced more and more, by this very influence, into a builder of individual 
machines. He can prepare the medicine of stabilization but he must not take 
it himself. 


The constant, nervous change in production industries may 
be deplorable but undoubtedly creates further opportunities 
for the skilled mechanic who builds machinery. An auto- 
mobile plant, or any other plant in which a large proportion 
of automatic machinery is used, is by no means a stable insti- 
tution. A new invention appears—and a screw machine, an 
entire battery of screw machines, is instantly obsolete. They 
are less than three years old but it is no longer economical to 
operate them. Over a week end a dozen workmen make the 
change and the new machines are in operation on Monday 
morning. In many plants machinery is replaced according to 
a fixed policy or formula. In the shop of the Minneapolis 
Honeywell Heat Regulator Co., for instance, a plan was in 
force in 1929 whereby any machine was discarded in favor of 
an improved one which could pay for itself in two years. 

And this obsolescence is a rapid process. According to the 
Business Week,’ obsolete machinery in various industries in- 
creased from 1925 to 1931 by the following percentages: 


Railway repair shops 

Electrical equipment 

Automobile 

Automobile body and parts 
Engine and waterwheel 
Typewriter and office equipment 


The robot on the automobile assembly line who attaches the 
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hub cap on the left rear wheel and who has been dragged into 
the limelight so often, may or may not be a pitiful figure, but 
it is not clear that he is the typical American workman. 









III 


So far we have considered only the familiar, typical Amer- 
ican industries. What would be the status of the mechanic 
and the technician in a plant where automatic machinery were 
developed to the fullest extent possible, where a deliberate 
attempt were made to manufacture by self-acting machinery 
. without operators, a plant which might be called the quintes- 
’ sence of the machine age? There is a plant which fulfils these 
specifications, a plant which has been called the world’s most 
, highly mechanical shop in almost every article or paper which 
7 has been written on the subject of the mechanization of in- 
i dustry in the last three years. In his “Men and Machines,” 
Stuart Chase has made a notable attempt to interpret the 
machine age to the American public. Writing of this excep- 
tional plant in Fortune,* he tells his readers: 


















aE In the order that the Jeremiahs may see exactly what I mean I take 
pleasure in presenting in some detail the most advanced single exhibit of 
the automatic function in the world. The honor belongs beyond peradven- 
ture to the mill which makes automobile frames practically by itself on the 
premises of the A. O. Smith Corporation in the city of Milwaukee. 


We have visited an automobile plant. Let us go now and 
see this unusual factory and discover, if we can, what part in 
its operation, if any, is played by the trained craftsman. In 

i view of the depression, we scorn the cabmen and board a trol- 
¥ ley car and ride in a northerly direction on the bright new 
| Mi pavement of 27th Street. A ride of half an hour brings us to 
Le Townsend Street and we alight. Here we find a wide lawn 
where an ivy-grown office building is shaded by great elm 
trees. Behind are enormous buildings of brick, concrete and 
glass which reach far back into the hazy distance and remotely 
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suggest ocean liners and piers in the North River. If we 
could see that far we should find the buildings, storage piles 
and railroad yards extending a full mile to the northwest. 
Every few seconds we hear a faint rumble and clanging. 

Our mission is made known; no time is wasted. In a 
moment we are in charge of smiling, courteous guides and on 
our way to see the frame-building process. The frame of an 
automobile is made of two side rails and a number of con- 
necting cross pieces, all made of pressed steel. 

We climb a steel ladder, pass through a sliding door and 
enter a vast, lofty room, filled with clean, metallic noises. 
Here is a great sea of glittering machines. For a time we are 
utterly bewildered. But the guides skillfully point out the 
path of the side rails through the maze and we begin to recog- 
nize a plan or pattern in the place. 

After passing mechanical inspection, the steel parts for the 
side rails encounter a succession of ponderous presses and 
other machines, so unfamiliar that one cannot name them, 
where they are formed into the proper curves, cut to the final 
dimensions and outline, pierced with the necessary holes, 
forced into a channel section and fitted with brackets and 
spring hangers. In the meantime the cross members of the 
frames progress along a similar line of machines, and side rails 
and cross members are placed together into a long jig in their 
correct relative positions. The jig mounts a conveyor to a 
dizzy height and slides into a stupendous machine, an astound- 
ing mass of steel parts and slender, polished tubes. There is 
a sharp hiss and the frame, in its jig, moves off on another 
conveyor and makes room for its successor. We do not see 
what has been accomplished but the guides inform us that 
rivets have been blown by compressed air into every hole in 
the frame which requires one. From here the frame is car- 
ried to another series of machines where the many rivets are 
fastened, and it is then painted by machine, the paint is baked 
by machine and the frame is stored for shipment. 

The most striking feature of this series of operations is the 
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fact that with one or two minor exceptions, all machines, all 
conveyors, all functioning apparatus are automatic. Watch 
that side rail over on that conveyor, that one just leaving the 
blanking press. No man is near. By itself it moves along the 
conveyor, by itself it stops, is shunted from the conveyor and 
brought to a machine, by itself it is locked in position on the 
machine. By itself the machine starts, completes the opera- 
tion and stops again. By itself the rail is released, brought 
back to the conveyor and by itself travels on to the next 
machine. Everything moves together in unison, as if timed 
by the ticking of a gigantic clock. 
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The entire stage of machine and conveying operations is coordinated and 
synchronized so that all machinery, all wheels, links, rollers and other mov- 
ing parts in the entire line of machines move together like a batallion of 
soldiers on a parade ground.’ 


And the operations are speedy for the capacity of the plant 
i is ten thousand frames per day, hundreds every hour. 
Th Surely here is mechanical production carried out beyond 
the wildest dreams of the inventor and the worst fears of the 
f sociologist. Surely here, if anywhere, skill is degraded; here, 
if anywhere, the trained mechanic is not wanted. We look 
about us. There are men here but not many. A few laborers 
fi are feeding small parts into two or three machines; there are 
a number of crane operators and their helpers or chainmen. 
And there are others who seem to have no duties. What are 
these men? We shall see. 

The sudden wail of a siren fills the place and all the 
7 machinery, all the conveyors, everything in the unit comes to 
if a stop. High up in the middle of the room is an open gallery 
ie in which stands a man in a white shirt, surrounded by control 
paraphernalia, like the captain on the bridge of a ship. Here 
are twelve white signal lamps and one is glowing fiercely. 
Something is wrong and the light indicates the location of the 
trouble. Now those apparently unoccupied men come to life. 
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®8Transactions: Society of Industrial Engineers, “Trends in Industry,” October 24, 
1929. 
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They converge on the run, as firemen come from all directions 
when an alarm is turned in. Frantically they go to work to 
discover why the machinery was stopped and to correct the 
difficulty. 

Machinery worth a million dollars is idle, perhaps two or 
five million dollars worth — values are baffling here. All this 
machinery is earning nothing. But wages, depreciation, 
taxes, insurance, heat, light, all these continue. It is likely 
that two or three months’ income of an ordinary person may 
be lost in a few moments. Are these men robots, slaves of the 
machine, or trained workmen of the very highest class? There 
can be only one answer. 

Our tour of the frame shop completed, we call upon L. R. 
Parrish, who is in charge of general employment, and ask 
him what proportion of the men in the plant are skilled 
mechanics. He smiles faintly. Perhaps he has heard such a 
question before. He reminds us that the factory includes 
besides the frame plant, also other departments in which 
welded pipe and huge pressure stills are built for the chem- 
ical and gas industries. In these departments the automatic 
function is not so highly developed as in the frame plant but 
the same principles of automatic production are in effect. He 
gets out files and reports and studies them for a moment or 
two. Then he looks up and tells us that in normal times, the 
operation of the plant requires the following groups of 
skilled men: 250 foremen, 200 mechanics who are listed as 
production workers and who make normal adjustments such 
as the changing of fixtures and the setting of dies for a differ- 
ent “run” of frames, 1,000 maintenance men, including tool 
and die makers, and 200 emergency repair men whose duties 
are not required in ordinary factories. We have just observed 
the work of some of these men. This gives a total of two 
thousand skilled men out of a total shop employment of about 
six thousand, exclusive of office and engineering departments. 

Accordingly, in this highly mechanical industry, “where 
the machine has run amuck,” one shop man in every three is a 
skilled mechanic. 
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“Many of these mechanics were never intended to be 
permanent employees,” Mr. Parrish explains. ‘They are 
skilled erectors and fitters and were originally hired only to 
install the machinery. But when they saw it in operation 
under test they were so fascinated that they begged to remain 
and take care of it and most of them are with us today. 

“Another thing that may interest you is the fact that labor 
turnover is lowest in those departments in which there is the 
most automatic machinery.” 

One should imagine that once such a complex shop were 
completed, the owners would let well enough alone, hoping 
against hope that their enterprise might not be ruined by some 
unexpected invention. But such is not the case. The eager 
striving of the A. O. Smith Corporation itself to improve the 
products and the processes is the greatest single factor in the 
constant obsolescence of the plant. “Here, where the engin- 
eer is king, Lloyd Raymond Smith builds to scrap and then 
builds again.” 

Writing in the Magazine of Business, Mr. Smith tells of 
this continual rebuilding and says:” 

The changes in one machine which occupies a key position in our produc- 
tion line will cost us $300,000. In some instances, due to the necessity for 
building stronger and better to stand the new tempo, we have scrapped ap- 
pliances before the tool marks had been obliterated through natural, ordinary 
usage. 


A production unit in the pipe-welding department was built 
at a cost of $250,000 and was scrapped in six months. The 
improved machinery which replaced it cost $350,000 and was 
scrapped after twenty-eight months. A third unit cost $1,- 
500,000 and was scrapped and replaced after twenty-four 
months. 

This brings us to the mammoth laboratory and engineering 
building which has just been completed and which can accom- 
modate a thousand engineers, scientists, inventors, technicians 


Vol. 55, p. 399. 
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and draftsmen, although the full thousand have not yet been 
engaged. However, there were six hundred before the build- 
ing was completed. These men have little or nothing to do 
with the everyday operation of the factory; nor is there much 
pretense of pure research. Their simple duty is to study the 
Smith products and the Smith manufacturing methods and 
try to develop improvements in both. 

Reluctantly we leave this extraordinary plant where there 
are nearly three thousand trained, expert men in the total em- 
ployment of approximately seven thousand. This proportion 
of skilled men compares very favorably with the proportion 
of skilled mechanics in American industry on the whole. 


IV 


At first thought it probably appears that the machine will 
ultimately crowd the mechanic out of industry. It is perhaps 
true that less and less skill is required of the man who does 
the actual production work. But the production worker is 
helpless without the skilled men who plan his work, supervise 
it and help him out of difficulties. The production worker 
may be unskilled but there must be skill somewhere; the fact 
that a second-rate decorator may produce a beautiful design 
by means of a stencil does not prove that the design was made 
without skill. 

In closing, readers are reminded that there has been no dis- 
cussion of “technological unemployment,” nor of the influence 
of the machine upon our civilization and institutions as a 
whole, nor of the effect of the machine on the manufactured 
product, nor of any other subject than the relation of machin- 
ery to the development and excellence of trade skill. Neither 
has a proof or demonstration been attempted. These few con- 
siderations are designed merely to leave the reader in such a 
frame of mind that he may adopt a skeptical attitude should 
he be told again that the machine degrades the skill of the 
mechanic. 











What Is “Faculty 
Psychology”? 
WILLIAM D. COMMINS, PH.D. 


HERE are two attitudes—and it seems unfortunate 
that most psychologists do not understand how there 
can be more than two attitudes—that we of the present 
day, who are interested in the problem, may take with respect 
to “faculty psychology.” On the one hand, “faculty psychol- 
ogy” may be roundly condemned as being an antiquated sur- 
vival of green-table science, which receives no confirmation 
from recent experiments. On the other hand, “faculty psy- 
chology” may be regarded as a necessary philosophical stand- 
point, with the added implication that most of the conclusions 
of the experimentalists are probably due to bias or prejudice. 
Happily for our scientific dispositions, there is still another 
attitude that we may take toward the problem, which will re- 
lieve us of the necessity of imputing either philosophical pre- 
sumptuousness or philosophical prejudice to a scientist who 
otherwise may appear to be a very human and truth-seeking 
person. 


I 


What, we may ask, has philosophy to say about the “mental 
faculties” that have been of so great concern to modern ex- 
perimental psychology during the past thirty years? What 
again has modern psychology to say about the “mental facul- 
ties” that philosophy, and in particular scholastic philosophy, 
has postulated? ‘The answer to both questions is: Nothing. 
And the reason why the answer is “nothing” is that they are 
each speaking about different things. And so they may both 
be right or they may both be wrong, (or any other combina- 
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tion that you may wish), but neither view will be helped, hin- 
dered, abetted or denied by the fate of the other. 

The “faculty” of philosophy is a mental process or function; 
and as the “faculty” of modern psychology is an ability, the 
same word is necessarily employed with two different mean- 
ings, because a mental ability is truly a different thing from 
a mental process. Maher says: “By a faculty is meant the 
mind’s capability of undergoing a particular kind of activity.” 
And by way of explaining how the Latin term potentia is to 
be interpreted in a qualitative sense rather than in a quantita- 
tive one, he goes on to remark: 

Scholastic philosophers taught that the faculties of the soul should be dis- 
tinguished “per actus et objecta,” that is, according to the nature of each 
activity and the object towards which it is directed. The former principle, 


however, is the real causal ground for the distinction, the latter being valuable 
mainly as an indication or symptom which helps to exhibit more clearly 


diversities in the quality of energy. 


It would thus seem, that the nature of the activity is, in the 
philosophical discussion of the question, the thing to be kept 
definitely in mind. On the other hand, it seems very probable 
that, in translating the Latin works into the vernacular, or in 
vernacular discussions of philosophical subjects, the scholastic 
term potentia should have been given a quantitative implica- 
tion. This would very naturally happen in English if the word 
power were used as an equivalent. It seems fairly certain that 
the Scottish philosopher Reid, who employed the terms 
powers and faculties of the mind in the quantitative sense of 
abilities, believed that his use of these terms was not different 
from that of the “Peripatetics.”” McCosh, who brought Reid’s 
doctrines with him to America, was instrumenta: in giving 
Reid’s “faculty” psychology a firm foundation in this country. 

For the present purpose, we must try to divest the phil- 
osophical concept of faculty of any notions or implications 
that have arisen at one time or another to attach themselves 


1Phychology, p. 29. 
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to the central or essential notion, in regard to which they must 
be looked upon as accretions rather than as true expansions. 
St. Thomas, in his Treatise on Man,’ gives no indication that 
a faculty has quantitative implications. It is true that he 
speaks of a relationship existing between the faculty and the 
object of the faculty, but he definitely rules out the possibility 
that there might be a quantitative aspect of the faculty corres- 
ponding to the quantitative nature of objects. “Not any va- 
riety of object diversifies the powers of the soul, but a differ- 
ence in that to which the power of its very nature is directed.” 
He gives as an example of this, that there is only one sensitive 
power with regard to color, and not one power for each color. 
Thus the differentiating characteristic of the faculty is the 
nature of the act and its “formal” object. 


Many things are combined in one formality of the object which the higher 
power as such considers; while they differ in the formalities regarded by the 
lower powers. Thus it is that various objects belong to various lower powers; 
which objects, however, are subject to one higher power. 


This is distinctly a qualitative notion of mental faculty, rather 
than a quantitative one. 

In this view of mental faculty, which emphasizes the nature 
of activity, we can see a great similarity with the idea of men- 
tal “process” or “function” found in modern psychology. 
Memory, sensation, imagination, instinct, etc., can be found 
in classifications of both types. While this qualitative aspect 
of mental activity was the essential one for the purposes at 
hand, the scholastics were well aware, at the same time, that 
mental activity might be discussed in its quantitative relation- 
ships, if there were a ‘point in doing so. St. Thomas considers 
mental activity from the point of view of “ability” when he 
comments upon “a thing being understood more by one person 
than by another.” But it seems evident that he considers this 
more or less of a side-issue to the real question of the nature 
of understanding. He says:* 





28. T. 1-2, Q. Ixxvii, a. 3. 
3Ibid., a. 7. 
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So one may understand the same thing better than someone else; just as a 
man may see a thing better with his bodily sight, whose power is greater and 
whose sight is more perfect. . . . The same applies to the intellect in two 
ways. . . . First because some men have bodies of better disposition, their 
souls have a greater power of understanding. . . . The reason thereof is that 
act and form are received into matter according to matter’s capacity. Secondly, 
this occurs in regard to the lower powers of which the intellect has need in 
its operation: for those in whom the imaginative, cogitative and memorative 
powers are of better disposition, are better disposed to understand. 


There is no indication from these remarks that the “more- 
or-less” aspect of mental activity has any influence on the na- 
ture of the “act” or “form,” which is the essential thing in 
determining what the faculty will be. 

The small amount of space given by St. Thomas to the quan- 
titative aspect of mental activity shows that this is quite inci- 
dental to his philosophical treatment of the problem of facul- 
ties. He was not directly interested in mental “abilities,” a 
topic that has become of so much importance ever since em- 
pirical and experimental psychology joined hands with the 
science of education. In spite of the great significance for 
modern psychology of the notion of the quantitative aspect 
of mental activity, our thinking along these lines has often 
been neither clearly conceived nor clearly expressed. For that 
reason, we need to take down our confused ideas of “ability” 
and dust them off sufficiently to see all the implications that 
are contained within this notion. Were we to do otherwise, 
we might still go on confusing “ability” with “function,” and 
still continue to consign, as a fait accompli, faculty psychol- 
ogy to the rubbish heap or to the scientific sanctuary (accord- 
ing to our predilections). 


II 


A mental ability is not a mental function or process. It is 
rather the /imit of a mental function or functions, or more 
truly, of mental functioning. It is the “how-much” aspect of 
mental activity—how much can the individual reproduce of 
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yesterday's experience?—how many arithmetic problems can 
the child do in five minutes ?—how well can the child spell his 
lesson? And it tells us nothing at all directly of the nature of 
the mental activity that took part in the reproducing, the cal- 
culating, or the spelling. Ability, in an empirical sense, is not 
a qualitative aspect of mental activity at all, as is a function, 
but it is entirely a quantitative one. 

As a mental ability is the readiness to execute certain per- 
formances, requiring the concurrent activity of the mind, it is 
a measurable thing, in the same way and to the same degree as 
these performances are measurable—in terms of time con- 
sumed, number of performances or difficulty of the items suc- 
cessfully attacked. All that is required in order that these 
performances may be used as a measure of ability is that the 
person, whose ability is being measured, should be strongly 
motivated and should try to do as well as he can. The ability 
is then measured and defined by something—non-mental— 
which is a physical or social index of the /imit of mental func- 
tioning. But to determine the limit of mental functioning does 
not describe the mental function or functions involved. It 
tells us nothing as to the kind of mental process that was re- 
quired by the performance, or whether there was one, or many, 
mental functions operating at the same time. 

Let us consider, in this connection, one of the best known, 
and one of the most successfully measured, abilities of moderti 
psychology—that of intelligence. What do we find? An em- 
pirical ability determined by a graded scale of performances, 
such as the Binet test. We need know only but very little 
about such a scale to realize that such tests have been very 
largely successful in classifying children on the basis of ability 
and for purposes of prediction. It is true then that intelli- 
gence tests are measuring something of importance in human 
relations. But do these tests tell us directly of the nature of 
the mental functions involved? 

When we answer “no” to this question, we should at the 
same time realize that it is not necessary that they should, in 
order that they be true measures of a real mental ability. The 
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tests are dealing primarily with an evaluation of the child’s 
performances on the basis of similar performances that have 
been previously evaluated by use of a social criterion. This 
social criterion is satisfied by having a high score on the per- 
formances show a high degree of relationship with some 
widely accepted index of social achievement—success in 
school work, learning, etc. In this we have so far no indica- 
tion of just what type of mental functions may be required by 
these social achievements—unless our a-priori opinion as to 
what mental functions would seem to be involved furnishes us 
with some kind of a satisfactory hypothesis. But this is an in- 
direct issue of the testing, and the value of the tests does not 
wait upon an acceptable answer to the question, “Just what 
(in the way of mental functions) do the tests measure?” Their 
validity as a true measure of ability depends altogether upon 
their correlation with the social criterion. 

The great confusion apparent among psychologists when 
they attempt to define intelligence (in mental terms) should 
not in the least dishearten us. When one scientist, prominent 
in the field of mental testing, offers the definition, “Intelli- 
gence is what psychologists measure when they test intelli- 
gence,” he utters what appears on the surface to be a mere 
pleasantry, but which at bottom sums up the theoretical ap- 
proach to the study of an ability very deftly. 

The child’s score, furthermore, is expressed in terms of an- 
other social standard, the relative position that he occupies in 
the group of children to which he belongs. Thus the terms 
“mental age” and “intelligence quotient” are of significance 
only in so far as the measures may enable us to rank the child 
among other children. They tell us nothing at all directly— 
and should not be expected to—about the real internal status 
of the child’s qualitative mental processes. To say that an IQ 
of 80 means that a child has eighty per cent intelligence, as is 
sometimes unfortunately said, is an absurdity. It simply 
means that his ability is equal only to that of an average 
younger child, whose age stands in the ratio of 80:100 to that 
of the former. And this is quite a different thing. We must 
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remember that the measurement of the child’s ability is not 
expressed in terms of mental processes at all. 

There have been of course various attempts at analyzing the 
mental functions made use of in intelligence tests, but we en- 
counter serious difficulties in taking too simple or unitary a 
view of the mental processes that “make up” intelligence. The 
real reason for this, of course, is that the mental processes 
taking part are truly numerous. When we consider an intelli- 
gence scale, adapted for all ages from infancy to adulthood, 
we shall find that practically all the mental categories are rep- 
resented at one step or another of the series. Not only is it 
true that different mental functions are brought into play at 
different age levels of the scale, but even in the same age group 
of tests it is only too evident that wholly different mental pro- 
cesses are being tested. ‘The most successful and consistent 
attack upon the functional aspect of intelligence has probably 
been made by the English psychologist, Spearman, but when 
we attempt to read such a process as his “eduction of rela- 
tions” into some of the tests for ages below four or five (e.g., 
blinking at a sound, shaking a rattle, etc.) , it is easy to see that 
it would take a considerable stretching of terms to gain a satis- 
factory theoretical consistency. Intelligence then, as an abil- 
ity, is an empirical thing, and the tests of intelligence are to be 
justified or condemned on an experimental basis. 


III 


The fundamental reason why a mental function, or faculty 
in the qualitative sense, cannot be directly determined or de- 
fined by measurements, is because mental measurements de- 
scribe the limits of function, and not the functions themselves. 
A single mental faculty or function may operate at different 
rates of speed on two successive occasions when the material 
or content is different. It is still the same mental function, 
although our objective measurements might give two very 
unlike results for the two situations. Thus, if we take a crude 
example, we may run slowly or we may run quickly, and our 
ability to run will be determined by measuring the time taken 
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over a certain distance. But whether we run slowly or quickly, 
it is still running. A professional walker, furthermore, might 
be able to cover as much ground in a given length of time as a 
slow runner, and their measurements would so coincide. But 
this overlapping of the time cannot mean that there were not 
two functions involved. Running is not fast walking, as we 
should certainly discover if we entered a walking race. 

The same type of reasoning would hold for the measure- 
ment of mind. Two disparate sets of data, obtained from 
mental measurements, do not mean that two mental functions 
were involved, nor does a great similarity of results imply 
that only one mental function was brought into play. The 
ability, or limit of function, is measured by performance, and 
when we say that the performances are similar, that is all that 
we can, immediately and directly, say about them. What 
might a measuring Martian be able to say about a man and a 
bee who both attempted to build a honey comb? He might 
say that they were equal or unequal in ability, according to the 
nature of the product, but he could not tell us whether in- 
stinct, reason, or habit were the chief component of the mind 
of each. 

Experiments, then, on the relatedness of mental abilities, do 
not touch the problem of mental faculties as “modes of opera- 
tion.” It is only when we read into the concept of faculty the 
extrinsic notion of “ability” that we are prone to regard ex- 
periment as furnishing a basis for either the rejection or the 
confirmation of this theory. This confusion of function and 
ability is largely owing to the psychology of the Scottish 
school as exemplified by Reid, and of the Germans under the 
tutelage of Wolf. This system of psychology, prevalent in the 
nineteenth century, made a great deal of such “faculties” as 
memory, imagination, discrimination, etc. But these mental 
faculties were abilities, and we must not forget that when the 
experimentalist of the present generation berates the “faculty 
psychology” of a previous era, he is really referring to the 
faculty concepts of Reid, Wolf, et al., and not to the phil- 
osophical concept of faculty at all—although, as sometimes 
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probably happens, in his haziness concerning historical mat- 
ters, he may believe that they both belong together. 

On the other hand, scholastic philosophers should not, in a 
similar state of confusion, believe that their system of thought 
holds any a-priori brief for the necessary measurable related- 
ness of certain mental abilities, or for the justness of the con- 
cept of formal training or the transfer of learning. These 
matters, when seen in their true light, are altogether problems 
for experiment to solve. Although one thinks of a faculty as 
single mental function, and holds for the unitary qualitative 
nature of certain mental activities, one may still believe that 
training might have to be very specific in any functional field, 
in order to be effective. Specificity of the results of memoriz- 
ing, for instance, would not demand alteration of the view that 
all memories are the common product of a single faculty or 
mode of operation. There is no a-priori necessity why mem- 
ory, as a philosophical faculty, should be strengthened by 
formal training. Philosophy, then, would seem to have very 
little to say about the possibility of the transfer of training or 
about the presence of related abilities in the human individual. 
Laboratory and teaching experiments should rightly be ad- 
judged the arbiter of this practical problem. 

Since philosophy deals with qualitative distinctions among 
mental processes, the attitude of this branch of science toward 
the question of the difference existing between man and the 
brute is primarily one of quality of mental activity—and only 
secondarily one of ability. To speak of different abilities de- 
mands the comparison, not of mental functions, but of per- 
formances and accomplishments. Differences in abilities be- 
tween man and animal, of course, do exist, and where the ac- 
complishments show sufficiently large differences of an objec- 
tive qualitative nature, they may rightly be employed to infer 
the existence of differences in qualitative mental processes. 
But when the abilities or performances are at all comparable 
on a qualitative basis, or where the differences are only a mat- 
ter of degree, we cannot use these abilities as an index of sim- 
ilar, common (or unlike) mental functions. On the other 
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hand, when it is only a question of the existence of an ability, 
we have simply to compare the performances and equate them. 

Thus, intelligence, when it is, as in modern psychology, 
taken as an ability, may rightly be spoken of with reference 
to both man and animals. It is only a question of seeing 
whether the performances of monkeys, for instance, in getting 
food outside a cage, are as efficient as that of a child (or a 
grown-up, for that matter), when placed in a like situation. 
Intellect, on the other hand, (or intelligence, when defined 
as the specific act of the intellect), cannot be attributed to the 
brute because we are here speaking of a certain quality of 
mental functioning, of which he gives no sign of possession— 
intellect is a qualitative term. So philosophers need not quar- 
rel with those who, basing their conclusions on experimental 
results, say that man is only more intelligent than brutes, be- 
cause intelligence, in the modern sense, is an ability measur- 
able only in terms of performance—indeed, in some cases ani- 
mals may actually manifest more intelligence than humans, 
except that their accomplishment may not be explained by 
appealing to their insight at all, but only to their instincts. 
But if one were to say that humans are only more intellectual 
than brutes, he might justly be accused of confusing qualita- 
tive and quantitative terms. It would be like saying “Sugar 
is sweeter than whiteness.” 


IV 


“Faculty psychology,” then, varies as a system of psychology 
according to the meaning given to the word ‘‘faculty.” 
Whether any faculty psychology is true or false, is for the 
moment beside the point. The matter here emphasized is that 
when one is speaking of a “mental faculty” as a “function,” 
one is referring to a different thing than if one should speak 
of a “mental faculty” as an “ability.” Clearing up this par- 
ticular form of intellectual haziness, which may becloud the 
approach to the study of psychology, old or new, should help 
to dissipate some of the mistrust existing at times between the 
realms of “science and philosophy.” 





















René Bazin 
SISTER M. JEROME KEELER, O.S.B., Ph.D. 


known among the French Catholic novelists, René 
Bazin. His Magnificat, translated into English’ and 
published after his death, seems to sum up in its title the 
message of his life, which was entirely devoted to magnifying 
the Lord by means of the literary genius that was his. 


I 


René Bazin was born at Angers on December 26, 1853, of 
an old Catholic bourgeois family. His father was an Angevin 
and his mother a Parisian. In his Souvenirs d’enfant and 
Contes de bonne Perrette he tells us a great deal about his 
childhood. Much of it was spent in the country near Legré, 
in the fields and woods of that same Anjou which his com- 
patriot Du Bellay had loved and sung three centuries before. 
He says that he was a rather indifferent student of De Viris 
Illustribus, but zealous in learning from nature. Because of 
his frail health, his education was less formal than that of 
most of his companions. 


I AST July saw the passing away of probably the best 


Instead of having for horizon the walls of a classroom or of a courtyard, I 
had the woods, the meadows, the sky which changes with the hours, and the 
water of a shallow stream which changed with it. My friends were the mist, 
the sun, the twilight, when fear creeps along in your shadow; the flowers 
whose dynasties I knew better than those of the Egyptian kings; the birds 
whose names are written in the zigzag of their flight; the people of the earth, 
silent, full of secrets. I recall that on certain days my soul was overflowing 
with joy, and so ethereal that it seemed to me ready to escape and to dissolve 
into space. I was preparing my harvest without knowing it.” 





1Translation published by Macmillan Co., under the same title. 
2Contes de bonne Perrette: Préface. 
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He and his brother delighted in precarious adventures, 
pillaging birds’ nests and setting traps. They spent the long 
evenings in reading hair-raising stories of bears and bison and 
lions and peccaries, and other strange four-footed things that 
dwell in story books.’ He became a law student at the Catho- 
lic University of his home town, and later at the University 
of Paris. In 1878 he was appointed professor of law at the 
University of Angers, in which position he continued until 
his death. 

His literary career began in 1883 with the publication of 
Stephanette. This novelette as well as Ma Tante Giron 
(“Aunt Giron”)* (1886) passed almost unnoticed from the 
press. One reader however, Ludovic Halévy, realized the 
possibilities of the author, and advised the editor of the Jour- 
nal des Débats to secure the young Bazin as a contributor. 
For many years this Journal published most of his works be- 
fore they appeared in book form. One can easily surmise 
why Ma Tante Giron attracted the attention of the author 
of L’Abbé Constantin. The stories have a striking resem- 
blance in plot and even in style. Both relate the complica- 
tions that arise when an admirable but poor young man is 
on the point of proposing to an ideal young lady, who unex- 
pectedly turns out to be a rich heiress. The modest hero cor- 
rectly flees in despair. In Halévy’s story the old priest acts 
as the kind providence which brings him back, and in Bazin’s, 
“Ma tante Giron” is the humorous mediatrix. 

His Une Tache d’encre (“A Blot of Ink”) of 1888 was 
crowned by the French Academy, and since then ie had 
brought out an average of a novel a year. He also published 
accounts and impressions of his travels in France, Spain, Italy, 
Sicily, and the East, and several books of short stories. In 
1904 he was elected to the French Academy to replace Ernest 
Leguové. He was president of the Corporation des Pub- 
” SSoueenirs d’enfant: Le Peuplier, p. 3-4. 


4When a book has been translated, the English title will hereafter be added in 
parenthesis when it is first mentioned. 
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licistes Chrétiens and a Knight Commander of St. Gregory 
the Great. 

He died on July 20 in Paris, at 6, Rue Saint-Philippe-du- 
Roule, but according to his own desire, he was buried at Saint- 
Barthélemy d’Anjou (Maine-et-Loire) near the spot where 
he wrote the greater part of his works. He was the father of 
seven children’ and his life, full of calmness and dignity, is 
mirrored in his writings. 










II 


There are two aspects under which the novels of Bazin 
may be viewed. First, he is a literary artist, who paints de- 
lightful pictures on every page of his books. Second, in treat- 
ing the social problems of the present day, he is a staunch 
supporter of tradition. About the first, all the critics agree. 
They recognize that he has good stories to tell, and that he 
knows how to tell them. He has been called the landscape 
painter, and his name joined with that of Millet, the artist of 
Barbizon. Des Granges says:* “He often attains to poetry and 
eloquence without effort and by the very nature of his sub- 
ject.” Edmund Gosse speaks of his “smoothness of execu- 
tion, the grace and adroitness of his narrative,” “the purity, 
freshness, and simplicity of his style,’”” and Henri Chantavoine 
praises his instinct for “clear, delicate composition, for hap- 
py arrangement, for harmony between the setting and the 
characters.”* Cunliffe calls him “the charming painter of 
country life’® and René Doumic admires his unerring taste.” 

He possesses a rare love of nature and understanding of its 
secrets, associating it with our dreams, our joys, and our sor- 
rows. The setting is always appropriate to the theme. The 
























5One of his daughters, Mme Sainte-Marie Perrin, translated the works of Henry 
Van Dyke into French. 
SHistoire de la littérature francaise des origines a 1920, p. 959. 
'Contemporary Review, Vol. 79, p. 270, 267. 
8Le Correspondant, Vol. 195, p. 581. 
%Cunliffe and Bacourt, French Literature during the Last Half Century, p. 354. 
WEtudes sur la littérature francaise, Troisidme série, p. 186. 
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first page of Le Blé qui léve (“By Faith Alone’’) gives us the 
tone of the whole story. The picture of the sun setting on the 
ancient forest of Fontenelles, with its one-hundred-and-sixty- 
year-old oaks about to be destroyed, produces an impression 
of discordance, a realization that “the times are out of joint.” 
So the story goes on to reveal the singular life and untimely 
death of Michel de Meximien, victim of the selfishness of a 
frivolous mother and an extravagant father. Une Tache 
d’encre is a more cheery story, and so it begins with the first 
love of a youth of twenty-three. The tragedy in Les Noéllets 
(“This, My Son’’) is reflected in the opening description of 
an October evening, “sad as they always are”; in the boy 
Pierre dreaming of the stars in Orion, one on his forehead 
and one at each ear, and thus parading himself magnificently 
but perilously among the constellations; in Mélie’s house, the 
sunken roof and bulging walls seamed with cracks and held 
together in places only by the kindly mosses. 

Bazin’s descriptions of characters show a delicate ability 
to unravel the skeins of simple souls, and by one word to 
acquaint us with their secrets. —The Abbé Roubioux owed his 
piety to his mother, who had “the soul of a priest, and bestow- 
ed it on her childern." The Baron de Clairepée was a 
chivalrous old gentleman “who bowed to everyone he met 
within three leagues of the farm.”” In L’Isolée (“The 
Nun”), when the Mother Superior characterizes Sister Pas- 
cale in the words, “Ah, what a reed you are!” we know that 
the poor girl is going to bend and break in the storms that 
threaten her when she is driven from the convent by the de- 
crees of an unjust government. Doumic writes of the young 
girls so frequently to be met in the novels of Bazin, that they 
are charming with the charm of the old-fashioned girl “who 
does not ride bicycle” and who loves her own home best, yet 
they are strong enough to remain unspoiled in the midst of 
~ ‘The Coming Harvest, p. 167. 


12Pierre and Joseph, p. 93. 
18The Nun, p. 99. 
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temptations, and to exercise in their modest way a wholesome 
influence for good on those around them.“ 

Bazin’s artistic sense is due in a great measure to his faculty 
of keen perception which enabled him to be intensely ob- 
servant of all that passed around him, to note with interest 
the smallest details in both the visible and the invisible world. 
His added capacity for sympathy made him put affection as 
well as curiosity into his gaze at life. Brunetiére said in his 
Discours de reception when Bazin was received into the 
French Academy :” 











You are a painter and you are a poet: you will remain a painter and a poet. 
There are things which will speak for you, in their own language, precise and 
concrete, living and colorful, sometimes gentler and sometimes sharper, but 
always eloquent with its peculiar fidelity. And this is why I have confidence, 
all of us have, that in your hands the social novel will never cease to be a 
novel and to be artistic. 











III 


This brings us to the second aspect of Bazin’s work. Prac- 
tically all his stories treat some social problem, above all the 
struggle between the old and the new. The ethical purpose 
is not, however, awkwardly forced upon the reader. As 
Mornet says, Bazin’s novels are not sermons nor even romans 
a thése, but rather the spontaneous expression of his love of 
virtue and hatred of vice.” In Donatienne we have the young 
wife impelled by poverty to leave her husband and children, 
and accept a position as nurse in a wealthy family. The 
luxury and gaity of city life urges her on, and her lonely, 
patient husband waits and watches in vain for her return. 
Their child Noemi finally brings them together again after 
years of bitter separation. The same theme is treated, though 
in a somewhat different manner, in Madame Corentine 


























MEtudes sur la littérature francaise, p. 186. 

15Quoted in Les Oberlé, (“Children of Alsace’) edited by Charles Cabeen, Introduc- 
tion, p. xviii. 

\6Histoire de la littérature et de la pensée francaises contemporaines, 1870-1927, 
p. 130. 
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(“Those of His Own Household’), in which the lovely 
daughter Simone reconciles her divorced parents. This novel, 
with its setting on Jersey island and the Lannion coast, re- 
minds one strongly of Loti’s Pécheur d’islande. In both we 
have the fascination of the ocean, the pathos of the fisher- 
man’s death at sea, the agony of the wives and mothers im- 
patiently awaiting at home the news which they dread to hear. 
Loti is the greater magician of nature, but Bazin’s characters 
are more lifelike. 

Une Tache d’encre depicts the traditional hostility of the 
provincial bourgeois towards Paris, but the Parisienne, by her 
tact and sweetness, wins in the end. In De Toute son ame 
(“Redemption”), it is the young girl of the people, Henriette 
Madiot, who exemplifies by her life, the glory of sacrifice 
and of consecration to God in His poor. The subject of La 
Terre qui meurt (“Autumn Glory”) is the drain of the vil- 
lages to fill the cities of France. La Fromentiére, an ancient 
farm, has seen many prosperous days, but one by one the chil- 
dren leave the ancestral home, which is finally saved by the 
youngest daughter’s marriage with Jean Nesmy, a laborer 
with an inborn love for “the dying land.” Les Noéllets, also, 
portrays the disaster that results from the pull of the new life 
of the city away from the old life of the farm. 

L’Isolée is more tragic. It shows in the person of Pascale, 
a secularized Religious, the infamy of the law of proscription. 
To many, Bazin’s last novel Magnificat is also a tragedy, for 
it presents the distress of a young Breton girl in love with one 
who has already heard the Divine call to the priesthood. But 
the Catholic-hearted reader, like the courageous heroine of 
the story, appreciates the power of the Divine in man, which 
enables him to sacrifice the human. 

There are two stories of patriotism, Les Oberlé and Les 
Nouveaux Oberlé. In both the scene is laid in Alsace, the first 
during the war of 1870, and the other during the World War. 
Les Oberlé is the better, and gives us a more sympathetic pic- 
ture of the struggle between love of pafrie and the interests 
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of money and social position. Les Nouveaux Oberlé has very 
much the same theme, but the only really admirable character 
in it is Marie de Clairepée, “a being of singular strength and 
sweetness, whose virtue was not prudery, whose courage had 
the air of ignorance but was not.” According to Pierre, she 
incarnated the very spirit of France, was France itself. 

Gosse speaks of Bazin’s strenuous provinciality® and links 
his name with the regional novelists of France. They are 
legion, and their books give us many interesting details that 
cannot be found in geographies. One could profitably study 
Normandy with Maupassant, Britanny with Loti and Charles 
Le Goffic, Lorraine with Daudet and Barrés, Savoie with Bor- 

_ deaux, Auvergne with Bourget, La Vendée” with Bazin, and 
so on. In practically all of his works from Ma Tante Giron 
(1886) where the action takes place in Craonais (which is 
half in Vendée, half in Brittany) to his recent Magnificat 
(which relates the trials of a Breton family during the gloomy 
days of the World War) his scenes are laid in western France, 
in ancient Anjou, Brittany, or Poitou. 

In his article Le Roman populaire,” Bazin gives us a sketch 
of his literary ideals. He expresses regret that the common 
people, eager for something to read, are served only the sen- 
sational feutlleton in the daily papers. These too often por- 
tray the lowest, basest type of man, ruled by selfish, unworthy 
motives. He holds that the popular novel should be educative, 
that it should aim to lighten the burden of life, lead the reader 
to higher ideals, to self sacrifice and to God. Again, he de- 
clare that a popular novel, to be true to its name, should be 
imbued with genuine love of the common people. When 
Bazin began to write, the naturalist school was at the height 

of its influence. Many of the novels of this school were filled 



































17P, 218. 
18Contemporary Review, Vol. 79, p. 272. 
19In speaking of La Vendée, we mean, not the present department created in 1789, 
but the ancient Vendée, the military Vendée, which included some 2,000 square miles 
of western France south of the Loire. See Correspondant, Vol. 195, p. 1104. 
20L¢ Correspondant, Vol. 195, p. 37-54. 
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with bitterness and brutality. He felt that the picture they 
gave of France and the French people was exaggerated and 
slanderous, at least with regard to the great mass of the popu- 
lation. Therefore he proposed to set forth the simplicity, 
loyalty, patriotism, energy, and faith, which are to be found 
especially in the humbler classes in France. He himself says :” 
“T desire to portray the sweetness, purity, and beauty of 
French family life and not to perpetuate a gross libel upon 
it.... I am also anxious to dispel the illusion that the French 
are a godless people.” 

While Zola and his school are inveterate pessimists and 
treat with surgical coolness the ills of society, Bazin is an 
optimistic realist. His optimism does not, however, border 
as much on unreality as some of his godless critics would have 
us believe. Much of it is nothing else than practical Catholic- 
ism. For example, in De Toute son ame, when Henriette 
gives up wealth, position, friends, and even her love for 
Etienne to consecrate her life to charity, an atheist will see 
in this an idealistic creation of the author’s imagination. But 
a Catholic knows that she is only doing something almost 
commonplace; something that thousands of Catholic girls are 
doing all the world over, when they enter one of the many 
Religious Orders. In Donatienne, it is characteristic of Bazin 
that, instead of focusing on the wife, and picturing with vivid 
realistic details her downfall, he turns to the desolate, deserted 
husband, and shows his desperate struggle to remain a man 
and to protect his children. As Doumic remarks:* “He in- 
clines towards a realism of which the just, frank, and even 
distinguished note is new in our literature.” 

Sometimes his pictures are more realistic, and approach 
more nearly those of the naturalists. Take for example the 
terrible scene in L’Jsolée, where poor fallen Pascale is crouch- 
ing beneath a lamp post at the mercy of a drunkard, and 
cowed by the fear of Jules Pradou. Not less dreadful is the 


21Quoted by Néelia Dubrule: Introduction to Une Tache d’encre, p. VIII. 
2Op. cit., p. 188. 
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final scene of her tragic death, out on the stony road, where 
she is stabbed by the knife of her tormentor. We also find 
some very realistic scenes, depicting the horrors of war in Les 
Nouveaux Oberlé. It is worthy of remark that probably the 
most dramatic of all Bazin’s works is not a novel but a biog- 
raphy, Charles de Foucauld (“Charles de Foucauld, Hermit 
and Explorer’). Calvet says of it:* ““No novelist would have 
dared to imagine a hero of the stature of this French officer, 
turned hermit in the Sahara, and apostle of the Touaregs.” 

His most Utopian characters never go beyond the bounds 
of possibility, but develop naturally under the influence of 
circumstances and surroundings. Bazin is first and foremost 
a Christian, and he finds in religion the most adequate ex- 
planation of man’s mission. In the first chapter of Fils de 
l’Eglise (“Sons of the Church”), he says that “God wills His 
creature should be associated with Him in the spiritual gov- 
ernment of the world.” Like his great contemporary, Paul 
Bourget, he emphasizes his belief in authority and tradition 
and the Church, but while Bourget selects his models from 
the leisured classes, Bazin invariably writes of the laborers, 
peasants, and employes, and of the happiness to be found 
among the lowly. Thus we have Pierre Noéllet, the peasant 
boy, trying to make of himself a gentleman in Paris, and 
aspiring to the hand of a /ady, he fails utterly, and learns too 
late that he is always a Breton peasant. In Le Blé qui léve, 
Gilbert Cloquet’s love of justice and devotion to an unworthy 
daughter who broke his heart, give him the nobility of a 
prince, but he only really learns the value of life from a re- 
treat made among the humble Picards. In Questions littér- 
aires et sociales, Bazin explains that his greatest grudge against 
the naturalists is that they emphasize the brute too much, 
and show no feeling of brotherhood nor sympathy for the 
poor.“ He, on the contrary, stresses man’s higher powers. 
His stories are seldom laid in the sickening atmosphere of 


230,¢ Renouveau catholique, p. 124. 
24P_ $6. 
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vice, of which most modern novelists are so fond, but in the 
wide open country which exhales freshness and vigor and 
clean bracing life. 

This is doubtless why some of the critics speak of Bazin’s 
work in a rather scornful tone. The Journal de Jura (July 
26, 1932) says that he passed for a rose-water writer (un écri- 
vain a l’eau de roses), and Calvet quotes a critic who states 
that Bazin’s novels were written pour les jeunes filles par une 
vietlle fille.” Fay classes him with a group of novelists who 
are earnest and who have the gift of constructing plots—rather 
wearisome ones at that—but to whom all else is lacking.” On 
the other hand, most readers will agree with the verdict of 
T. Greenwood :” “As an outstanding example of the fruitful 
combination of literary genius and zeal for the faith, his name 
deserves to be held in memory and benediction among us.” 
Edmund Gosse wrote in 1901 :* 

We have spoken of a strong spiritual digestion; but most of the romances 
of the latest school require the digestion of a Commissioner in Lunacy or of 
the matron in a Lock hospital. Therefore—and not to be always pointing to 
the Quaker-coloured stories of M. Edouard Rod—the joy and surprise of 
being able to recommend, without the possibility of a blush, the latest of all 
the novelists of France. 


Since then, Bazin had published about twenty-five novels, 
but Gosse’s judgment is as correct now as it was in 1901. 


IV 


Bazin can hardly be called one of the great forces in modern 
French literature. He is not a profound thinker, neither is he 
dynamic. He rarely arouses in us violent passions and intense 
emotions. It is not surprising that to many of the present 
generation, surfeited with cheap melodramatic serials, his 
novels may seem dull and weakly sentimental. It is also true 


%Le Renouveau catholique, p. 107. 

26Panorama de la littérature contemporaine, p. 121. 
27The Month, September, 1932, p. 258. 
B3Contemporary Review, Vol. 79, p. 267. 
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that his peasants are somewhat idealized and a little artificial. 
We find them philosophizing too much. The life of the farmer 
is painful, and though he may dimly realize that there is a 
poetic beauty about it, still he is too crude to make known 
his feelings. We love Bazin’s tillers of the soil, but now and 
again we become vaguely conscious that it is the author who 
is speaking through them, formulating their opinions and 
expressing their sentiments in very elegant French. 

These faults are minor ones, however, and we are happy 
to find a modern novelist who writes an artistic story in excel- 
lent French, who gives an honest, interesting picture of life, 
whose novels are healthy and stimulating, and whose Catho- 
licity is evident without provoking propaganda.” What 
Norah Meade says of the Magnificat is more or less true of 
all Bazin’s works:” “This is M. Bazin’s picture of one of 
those clear cold streams that subtend and give strength to the 
muddier main current of confused contemporary thought.” 
Like René Doumic, “we love him for the delicacy of soul and 
elevation of sentiment in his works, and for the courage he 
has to remain upright and chaste, while at the same time clear- 
sighted and truthful.”” We Catholics love him also because 
he so effectively defended his Faith with his pen in story form, 
and because he gave the best that was in him to Christ. 





27We can only mention some of Bazin’s most Catholic books—Davidée Birot (“The 
Barrier’) a story of true apostolate; La Barriére, a strong apologetic study; File de 
VEglise (“Sons of the Church”), which tells of the conversion of the Caldey Bene- 
dictines; Pius X (“Pius X”), a biography, etc. 

Bookman, October, 1932, p. 645. 

3510p. cit., p. 170. 














Geometry and Space 


H. V. GILL, S.J., M.A., M.Sc. 


EARLY every year of modern times we are given a 
lecture by some distinguished scientist which fre- 
quently introduces the word space. It is clear that 

very different notions are suggested by this word. But it 
rarely happens that any particular lecturer takes the trouble 
to tell us exactly what he is talking about.’ As an introduction 
to the subject a consideration of what is sometimes called 
“geometrical space” will enable us to examine certain aspects 
of the question. 

P. Gerolamo Saccheri, S.J. (1667-1733), set out to vindi- 
cate Euclid’s geometry from “every flaw,” chiefly in what 
concerns the fifth postulate.* As a geometrical effort he failed 
in his attempt to prove the truth of this postulate, but he had 


greatness thrust on him long after—which he would no doubt 
have been the first to repudiate—in becoming the unconscious 
founder of “non-Euclidean” geometry. But it may be asked 
in what would success in this attempt have consisted? Had 
anyone succeeded in proving this postulate, far from showing 


1The following passage from the Henry Sedgwick Memorial Lecture on “The 
Furthest Depths of Space” given by Sir James Jeans on last November 26 is a good 
example of the kind of “popular science” given to a general but intellectual audi- 
ence—and in Cambridge!: “Einstein’s theory of relativity cleared up the mystery in 
a very satisfactory way. We no longer think of space as being uniformly filled with 
ether, but as possessing a texture and feature of its own. We can say that a perfectly 
fiat billiard table or bowling-green has no textures or features because every bit 
is like every other bit. This is the kind of surface on which we like to play; in 
whatever direction we aim the ball we know that it will go straight. But if a 
billiard table possesses a texture of humps or hollows, or a bowling-green is covered 
with molehills, and rabbit-holes, it is no good aiming straight; our ball will curve and 
wriggle about amongst the hills and valleys. Now the theory of relativity explains 
that space possesses a texture of this kind, etc., etc.” 

2“That if a straight line falling on two straight lines makes the interior angles on 
the same side less than two right angles, the two straight lines, if produced indefinitely, 
meet on that side on which are the angles less than the two right angles.” 
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Euclid to be “clear of every flaw,” he would have proved that 
Euclid had failed to realize that what he could only feel justi- 
fied in putting forward as a postulate was in reality a demons- 
trable truth—surely a fundamental flaw. For two thousand 
years attempts have been made to prove this postulate by 
geometrical methods, and they have all failed. This failure 
is Euclid’s triumph. Indirectly such attempts have not been 
without their utility, for they have given rise to a broader 
concept of geometry, generally designated as non-Euclidean. 


I 


All systems of geometry are founded on first principles 
which were as evident to the older geometricians as to all 
others. Indeed, we may assume they had more leisure and a 
more congenial atmosphere in which to meditate than their 
later rivals. There has been a tendency amongst modern 
mathematicians to treat geometry as if it were a quasi-physical 
science, which would seem to be foreign to its essential nature. 
No doubt figures and diagrams play an important part in 
geometrical studies, but it is clear that these diagrams merely 
serve to represent an ideal order of things which cannot exist 
outside the mind.’ Geometry is essentially a science of lines 
and points, defined in certain definite formulae. There is no 
such thing in nature as a “point” which Euclid defines as “that 
which has no part’’—at least it is impossible to represent such 
an entity in any material way: nor can one draw a “line” which 
is defined as “that which is breadthless length”—or produce a 
straight line indefinitely; nor is there any real “surface.” The 
best teachers of geometry train their pupils to dispense as far 
” 3¢The fact is, as Aristotle says, that the geometer’s demonstration is not concerned 
with the imperfect straight line which he has drawn, but with the ideal straight 
line of which it is the imperfect representation. Simplicius, too, indicates that the 
object of the Postulate (i.e., the first: “to draw a straight line from any point to any 
point”) is rather to enable the drawing of a mathematical straight line to be 
imagined than to assert that it can actually be realized in practice: ‘he would be 


a rash person, who taking things as they actually are, should postulate the drawing of 
a straight line from Aries to Libra.” (Heath, Note on 1st Post.) 
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as possible with diagrams and to depend on mental pictures, 
and in this they would seem to interpret accurately the nature 
of geometry. 

No doubt geometrical problems, etc., are suggested by 
natural objects, but, as a science, geometry is independent of 
the senses. Geometry may, therefore, be defined as the science 
of ideal points and lines which are suggested by natural 
objects. Geometry is in fact an “ens rationis cum fundamento 
in re’’—an ideal system with some basis of reality. We con- 
clude that experimental attempts to verify the results of 
geometrical reasoning are foreign to the nature of the subject. 
Geometry is a game which must be played strictly according 
to rule. The rules are the first principles set out in definitions, 
postulates and axioms previously agreed upon. 

As a matter of fact, Euclid’s propositions are found to corre- 
spond, as accurately as observation can go, to everyday reality. 
No one has ever denied this. It is, therefore, often said that 
we live in a “Euclidean space,” or what approximates as 
nearly as possible to such conditions. But from the study of 
geometry mathematicians have been induced to ask themselves 
whether there may not be some other kind of space in which 
Euclid’s conclusions would not be true. This brings us to the 
question of the relations between geometry and space. 

Euclid defines a straight line as one “which lies evenly with 
the points on itself” or, as it is often expressed, as one “which 
lies evenly between two points.” This definition is somewhat 
vague, but from the general treatment of the subject we can 
arrive at a pretty accurate idea of what Euclid wished to con- 
vey. “Evenly” may be taken as opposed to “curved.” Such 
a line would be represented as a plumb-line hanging freely. 
This, coupled with the assumption of I.4—that two straight 
lines cannot enclose a space—gives us a fairly clear idea of a 
straight line. But if we suppose the plumb-line to consist of 
a thin iron wire supporting a lead weight other possibilities 
are suggested. If a strong magnetic field were produced in 
the neighborhood then the wire would no longer hang as 
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before. At a portion of its length the wire would bulge 
towards the magnet, so that it would be curved relatively to 
its former position. A straight line is sometimes described as 
an axis of rotation between its extremities which always occu- 
pies the same position. But this would also be true of the 
curved iron wire in the magnetic field. In the absence of any 
knowledge of a modification of “space” such as the magnetic 
field produces, can we say which represents the true straight 
line? In any case it is clear that we can mentally distinguish 
between the two cases. The question arises whether there is 
any peculiarity in “space” which demands that the straight 
line joining two points must correspond to the shape of the 
path of the iron wire in or out of the magnetic field. Is there 
any reality corresponding to a “curvature of space”? 

The iron wire is a material substance surrounded by the 
ether modified by the magnetic field, and is, of course, but a 
model of a curved line. We may evidently conceive a system 
of lines in which each line is supposed to behave in a way 
similar to the iron wire in a magnetic field of force as in 
spherical geometry. Such a system is merely mental. Or we 
may with Euclid conceive all straight lines to be like those 
represented by a plumb-line without any bulge due to any 
“field of force.” Possibly Euclid never contemplated the possi- 
bility of such distortions. He adopted what seemed to him to 
be the obvious idea of a straight line. His straight line, while 
essentially ideal, had a foundation in fact. It is clear that we 
can invent systems based on either of these two sets of rules. 
But if we use the same words to define a straight line in both 
systems we cannot attach the same meaning to our words. 
Theoretically there does not appear to be any difficulty about 
adopting one or other of such systems, so long as we confine 
ourselves to purely geometrical speculation. The modern 
problem is thus expressed by Wey] :* 


There is, however, a difference in demonstrating the consistency of non- 
Euclidean geometry and inquiring whether it or Euclidean geometry holds 





*Space—Time—Matter, by Hermann Weyl, trans. H. L. Brose, London, 1922, p. 93. 
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in actual space. To decide this question Gauss long ago measured the tri- 
angle having for its vertices Inselsberg, Brocken, and Hoher Hagan (near 
Géttingen) using methods of the greatest refinement, but the deviation of 
the sum of the angles from 180° was found to lie within the limits of 
errors of observation. 


Lobastchwesky arrived at the same result from astronomical 
observations. The whole question centers round the idea of 
the relation between geometry and space. It is evidently 
essential to define what we mean by space. 


II 


The difficulty of following the reasoning of modern scien- 
tific writers is that they never will give a straightforward 
definition of space. We are not much helped when Wey] tells 
us that “Space is a form of phenomena, and, by being so, is 
necessarily homogeneous.” Or by Riemann’s view that “space 
is nothing more than a three-dimensional manifold devoid of 
all form, which acquires a definite form only through the 
advent of material content filling it and determining its metric 
conditions.” Einstein—by some erroneously supposed to have 
denied the existence of an ether, in his “Sidelights of Rela- 
tivity,” practically identifies space with the nineteenth-century 
“ether of space.” This would possibly correspond most 
accurately to the modern concept. 

The school of philosophy which has most thoroughly dis- 
cussed the nature of space is that of the scholastics or neo- 
scholastics. The fundamental idea of space is obtained from 
the notion of extension. We say that any solid body has a cer- 
tain volume or extension. We conceive this body to be placed 
in what we call space, just as a body in the ocean is immersed 
in water. When we prescind from the material nature of the 
medium in which the body is placed we obtain a notion of 
what the scholastics call rea/ space. It is the volume of “space” 
corresponding to the actual dimensions of the body. But we 
can evidently suppose a body to be larger or smaller so that 
the space it occupies may have any dimensions. This they call 
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possible space. Both these concepts imply a finite extension 
not identical with the extension of the body but measured by 
it. Both these concepts are definitely associated with existing 
matter. 

But we may further suppose the material bodies which 
enabled us to pick out these portions of space to disappear, and 
we shall still have a concept of the space they occupied. We 
may extend this notion to the case of imaginary bodies of any 
size which might, did they exist, occupy space. In this way 
we arrive at the concept of and the necessary receptacle for 
bodies, infinite in magnitude, uncreated, and indestructible, 
immovable as a whole and in its parts. This is what the 
scholastic philosophers call imaginary space, and what in 
modern usage is generally called space. It follows that space 
thus understood is not a real entity, but a figment of the mind. 
Nevertheless it is not without a real foundation in that its con- 
cept is derived from the existence of something real which 
may be supposed to fill it. For this reason the scholastic 
philosophers call space an “ens rationis cum fundamento in 
re”—a figment of the mind based on reality. It is not purely 
chimerical, such as a square circle which is a contradiction in 
terms, and which is contrary to all experience. Space, on the 
other hand, while it neither has a real existence nor can have 
a real existence, is a notion derived from experience, and from 
the consideration of really existing things, and is thus founded 
on fact. 

Space, therefore, has no real properties such as we attribute 
to the ether. In comparison with space the ether is a real sub- 
stance, at least quasi-material even though it may have proper- 
ties different from those of matter as apprehended by the 
senses. The ether may fill that part of space which we call the 
universe. But the two are essentially distinct. Space is inde- 
pendent of the presence of matter so that, for example, the 
space between two points is in no way influenced by any 
material substance intervening between them. As far as space 
is concerned there is no difference in the space between two 
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points in a mass of glass or between two points in a perfect 
vacuum. Space is always equally full or empty. In other 
words, we conceive it as an abstraction, in fact as an ens 
rationts. 

When, therefore, we ask if the space in which we live is or 
is not Euclidean our reply must depend on the philosophic 
notion of space. A scholastic philosopher would have to reply 
that the question was what the older philosophers called 
absurd. Since space is a pure figment of the mind it could have 
no influence on anything taking place within it. One would 
seem justified in concluding that Gauss and other mathema 
ticians had not clearly grasped the true meaning of space. 
What then did they endeavor to determine by their measure- 
ments? Possibly the simplest aspect of the problem is that 
already referred to, namely, the nature of a straight line. At 
most they could hope to show that the mental concept sug- 
gested to Euclid by visual observation of natural objects was 
justified. Did they succeed, for example, in proving by exact 
visual observation that the angles of the triangle were together 
greater than 180°, and that, therefore, the line of vision was 
curved, it would be no argument against the truth of Eucli- 
dean geometry. 

Nor would it prove that space as such had any part in the 
result. All material or experimental tests of this kind involve 
physical considerations. It would for example be quite pos- 
sible to construct a mass of glass within which three points 
could be found such that the three angles measured visually 
might have values either greater or less than 180°. This would 
not allow us to come to any conclusion as to the nature of a 
straight line. It would only show that there were differences 
of density in different portions of the mass of glass which 
caused the rays of light coming from the three points to be 
bent in one direction or the other. Modern views of relativity 
show that rays of light are so bent when they pass near a large 
material mass. Just as the elasticity, etc., of the glass may be 
different in different portions, so the luminiferous properties 
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of the ether of space are modified by the presence of the large 
mass. All this is perfectly intelligible, but such phenomena 
are altogether independent of space rightly understood. They 
are purely physical results, depending on material properties. 

The extreme example of the suggested influence of space on 
geometry is that underlying Riemannean geometry, in which 
all lines are looked on as portions of closed curves. In other 
words, any line if produced indefinitely will eventually come 
back on itself, just as in going along a circular path we come 
back to our starting point. We know for example that “wire- 
less waves” which being of the nature of light waves should 
always travel in straight lines, actually “put a girdle round 
the earth,” and reappear at their place of origin. But this 
effect is not due to space. It is, like the examples already con- 
sidered, due to physical causes. Now since any possible physi- 
cal investigation as to geometrical lines depends on visual 
observations, which depend essentially on the medium through 
which light passes, it seems clear that we can never arrive at 
any satisfactory conclusion of the nature of a straight line in 
nature, i. e., a straight line as a physical entity. As a matter of 
fact in any such system of geometry a “straight line” is a mat- 
ter of convention. All that physical experiments can tell us is 
that within errors of observation light travels in an Euclidean 
straight line in a homogeneous medium. That has very little 
to do with pure geometry. 

Modern scientists find it useful to look on the universe as 
belonging to a space-time continuum, in which the relation- 
ships are represented as belonging to a system which may have 
more than three dimensions. A good deal of the difficulties 
of non-mathematical readers of modern science is due to an 
attempt to visualize such an entity. The difficulty disappears 
when we view the matter in the light of the true nature of 
space. In itself space has no real dimensions, for it has no real 
existence outside the mind. We realize that a three-dimen- 
sional system corresponds to everyday life, and that to this 
extent we live in a three-dimensional space. But if we wish to 
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include in our concept some other idea than that arising out 
of linear dimensions then we may introduce a fourth “dimen- 
sion.” For example, it might be useful to express in a single 
equation not only the position of a point but also the fact that 
its temperature varied with its position relatively to its dis- 
tance from the origin. But it would be impossible to imagine 
any kind of “space” corresponding to this concept. Commonly 
the notion of time is so introduced. As far as the mathematical 
treatment goes it is simply a matter of greater complication 
than in dealing with three dimensions. We are so accustomed 
to confining our thoughts to the consideration of three-dimen- 
sional ideas that we cannot easily think in a multi-dimensional 
way. All this is summed up in the description of space 
already given as an “ens rationis cum fundamentio tn re.” 


III 


It is therefore unjustifiable to speak of Riemannean space or 
of Euclidean space, or of any other kind of geometrical space 
as if they had a real existence. Euclid and his contemporaries 
received their first principles from obvious facts here and now 
present to their eyes. From the sight of a material plumb-line, 
or the shadow of a thin rod it was natural to conceive the ideal 
straight line. The ideal point was suggested by any small 
object like a grain of sand, a circle, by the ripple on a lake or 
any similar sight. But once the ideas were conceived there 
ceased to be any connection between the mental concepts of 
the relations of these ideal points and lines and the extra- 
mental world. Even though it had been shown even in 
Euclid’s time that the plumb-line was curved, it would not 
affect his geometrical system, which depends on the premises 
laid down by him. One thing is clear, that any such mistake 
on his part could not be due to the nature of “space.” 
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Catholic Eastern 
Monasticism 


DONALD ATTWATER 


than the idea and phenomenon of monasticism. To 

us nowadays monastic life means the life of monks, 
of friars, of canons regular, even of clerks regular, of en- 
closed nuns and of active Sisters. There are different Orders, 
with different names, different rules, different ways of life, 
different aims and activities. So striking are the differences 
between some of them, that if we are suddenly challenged to 
say what it is they have in common (apart from the Catholic 
faith), we may unthinkingly fall back on some such reply as, 
“Oh, er... their monasticism.” Of course, this is quite wrong. 
Monasticism pertains to monks (and their female counter- 
part), and most of these people are not monks at all. The 
friars (e.g., Dominicans), though they retain certain monastic 
characteristics, or the clerks regular (e.g., Jesuits), are not 
monks; the Little Sisters of the Poor or the Sisters of Charity, 
though we may call them nuns for convenience, are not female 
monks. What these people have in common is that they are 
Regulars, living under a rule (regula), or as we often say, 
Religious, all following ‘“‘a stable mode of life in community, 
whereby they undertake to observe not only the general pre- 
cepts but also the evangelical counsels, by means of the vows 
of obedience, chastity, and poverty.” 

But even the monks properly so called are not homogeneous. 
There are great practical differences between life in a Bene- 
dictine monastery of the English or American congregations, 
with their educational and pastoral work, and in a monastery 
of the Congregation of Solesmes with its intense liturgical pre- 


Nts te is more familiar to Catholics in the West 
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occupation and normal repudiation of activity outside the 
cloister walls; between the public prayer and organized agri- 
culture of the Cistercians and the eremitical solitude of the 
Carthusians. Yet these are certainly all monks, engaged in 
the various legitimate developments which took place within 
Western monastic life during fourteen hundred years. 


I 


All this is strange and incomprehensible to the monk of the 
Fast. Of the Regular or Religious life in its extended meaning 
he knows nothing;’ and within monasticism itself he knows 
of no distinctions equivalent to “Benedictine,” “Cistercian,” 
“Carthusian.” He does not belong to any “Order”; he is just 
a monk. There is only one “rule” (except for the few so- 
called Antonians), that of St. Basil, drawn up in the form of 
question and answer for the use of his monastery in Pontus, 
and that does not meet the requirements of a rule as under- 
stood in the West. We call these monks Basilians, but the 
label is inaccurate and meaningless to those of whom we use 
it. There is no such thing as an “Order of St. Basil.”* He 
was not a legislator or maker of any systematic foundation and 
“his” monks do not regard him as such. “They do not belong 
to St. Basil’s Order but St. Basil belonged to theirs,” as it has 
been well put. Any notion of organization into Congregations, 
with “Provincials,” and a “General” at the very top, is un- 
known; and although St. Pachomius made an experiment in 
federation sixteen hundred years ago and there is a monastic 
republic at Mount Athos today, with a governing council, an 
Eastern monk still belongs to a certain monastery and to noth- 
ing else, and each monastery (/aura) is independent of all the 
others. And here it is worth remembering that a Benedictine 


1There have been experiments in some dissident Orthodox countries of recent 
years. And I do not refer at the moment to those Catholic Eastern organizations 
which have come about not by way of development but by direct importation from 
the West. 

21 do not refer to a Latin teaching Order or to those Catholic Basillians (see below) 
whose derivation from traditional Eastern monasticism is rather tenuous. 
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monk is professed not, like a friar, for the whole Order, but 
for his own monastery, and the principle of individual self- 
governing monasteries still obtains to a considerable extent 
among the Benedictines. There are even some Benedictine 
monks who will not make use of the expression “Order of St. 
Benedict,” but speak of “monks of such-and-such an abbey.” 

With us Latins, a monk, with due regard for St. Benedict’s 
prescription that nothing is to be preferred before the celebra- 
tion of the Divine Office, may be engaged in many ways: in 
teaching, in learned studies, in agriculture or the fine arts, 
even in parochial work. Not so in the East. These things, 
they would say, are the concern of schoolmasters, of laymen, of 
savants, of clergy; we are monks. As such, their business is 
to flee from “the world,” to practise penance, and to worship 
God, i.e., to live as much as possible like angels. In fact, they 
call their life the “angelical life,” their dress the “angelical 
habit.” 

The conditions and means of attaining such a way of life 
vary in detail, but one general result is that “an Eastern mon- 
astery is the most perfect relic of the fourth century left in the 
world.” Theoretically, the day is divided into three parts: 
eight hours for liturgical worship, eight for work (almost 
entirely manual), and eight for food, sleep, and recreations. 
The whole of the Divine Office is sung and as it is very long 
it takes every minute of eight hours when it is celebrated 
properly. The principal prescribed austerity is fasting, 
which in its strictness outdoes anything prescribed by any rule 
in the West. Seven weeks before Easter, 26 days before SS. 
Peter and Paul, 14 days before the Assumption, some days 
before Holy Cross, and 40 days before Christmas; and fasting 
means one meal a day, and that of only bread, salt, certain 
fruits and vegetables, and water. There are also certain miti- 
gated fasts, e.g., the week before Lent, when fish, oil, and 
wine may be added. An American Catholic, paraphrasing 
Dr. Fortescue, wrote in a certain publication that, “Eastern 
monks sing very lengthy offices, pray incessantly, fast incred- 
ibly, and that ts all’ (italics mine). It is, therefore, not out 
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of place to point out that these activities, without the qualify- 
ing epithets and with the addition of manual work (which in 
fact Eastern monks commonly do), are precisely the occupa- 
tions of monks as envisaged by St. Benedict. As an English 
Benedictine abbot, Dom Cuthbert Butler, has written:* “The 
real use of a monastic house lies not in its activities and use- 
fulnesses. It lies rather in things that cannot be counted by 
statistics or estimated by results.” A monk of the East would 
consider that so obvious as to be not worth saying. 

The Byzantine canons are not precise on the period of pro- 
bation for the monastic life, and there is no novitiate and no 
formula of profession as we understand them. After a few 
days or weeks in the monastery, the aspirant is admitted to the 
lowest grade of monk (rasophore), and he may, if he wishes, 
remain in that grade for the rest of his life, as many do. Or 
he may, at the end of three years, go a step higher and become 
a staurophore, when he is tonsured again and takes four oral 
vows, of poverty, chastity, obedience, and stability. For this 
step a man must be at least twenty-five years old, and a woman 
forty. The maxims of St. Basil had in view only the cenobit- 
ical or community life, but the Byzantine conception of 
monasticism looks on the eremitical or solitary life as the end 
which the monk ought to have before him and for which 
community life is a training and preparation. When a soul 
has strengthened herself by obedience and asceticism it is 
natural that she should draw nearer to God and wish so to 
remain in a life completely devoted to this contemplation— 
and that, and not any special Athonite mystical theory, is the 
precise ordinary significance of the much-abused term 
hesychasm. The third and highest grade of Eastern monk, 
then, renews his tonsure and his vows‘ in view of the greater 
asceticism of prayer, fasting, and silence that he undertakes, 
and lives a partly, and sometimes entirely, solitary life. 
~” SBenedictine Monachism, edition of 1919, p. 382. Abbot Butler calls this “the funda- 


mental principle of monasticism.” ‘There is, of course, no doubt at all that the funda- 
mental principles of monasticism are the same in East and West. 
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Twenty or thirty years of community life are the normal 
preparation for this rank of megaloschemos, to which only a 


small minority of the monks ever aim or attain. The disci- 


pline of this degree is extremely strict and penitential, and to 
it alone is permitted the full angelical habit. A bishop who 
attains to it is forbidden thereafter to exercise episcopal or 
sacerdotal functions (though a priest may celebrate the Lit- 
urgy), and if he is advanced to it in view of death but recovers 
his health, he must resign his see and retire to a cell. Until 
recently, and still as a general rule, bishops are chosen only 
from among the monks, whether rasophores or staurophores. 

There are frequently servants attached to an Eastern mon- 
astery, but there are no lay-brothers, and just as St. Benedict 
legislated for independent, self-governing families of men not 
in holy Orders, so it still is the exception for an Eastern monk 
to be a priest. But no distinction is made between the monk 
who is a priest (hieromonk) and the monk who is not.’ The 
latter may be elected abbot and rule his ordained brothers, just 
as a monk of the lowest degree may be made abbot and rule 
over those of the two higher degrees. The differences between 
rasophore, staurophore and megaloschemos are personal, and 
affect the individual life; whatever the theory of beginner and 
proficient, imperfect, and perfect monks, they are all in fact 
monks. The rasophore, though he has taken no vows, is con- 
sidered equally to have bound himself for life by entering 
upon the way of monastic perfection and assuming a part of 
the habit, and until a hundred years ago dispensations to leave 
the monastery were unheard of, though a monk could be ex- 
pelled for misbehavior. Even now the stricter non-Catholic 
canonists regard such a dispensation as opposed to the funda- 
mental teaching of Eastern monasticism. It has often been 


‘The respective vows of staurophore and megaloschemos are not at all equivalent 
to our simple and solemn profession. The whole thing is different. 

5Except that only a hieromonk may admit a man or woman to the monastic state, 
and then not to a degree higher than his own. For example, an abbot who is a priest 
and a monk of the second degree governs megaloschemoi, but he cannot admit to that 
degree. Bishops who are monks have plenary powers in these matters. 
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pointed out to us Latins who tend to take pride in the ascetical 
standards of our Church that, except in the matter of clerical 
celibacy, the Eastern Churches have stricter laws and more 
austere prescriptions than we have, and that the idea of dis- 
pensation has made very slow headway among them. How the 
laws are observed is another matter. 

For the benefit of those who have never had the good for- 
tune to visit an Eastern monastery I may add that the classical 
disposition of the buildings is about an open quadrilateral, as 
in the West—but there the resemblance ends. The main 
church (katholikon) is in the middle of the court, and the 
refectory is often opposite its west end, with a well or fountain 
in between. Around are grouped the guest house, the infirm- 
ary, the work shops, and the cells of the monks; the library 
used generally to be above the narthex of the church, as being 
more secure from fire. Needless to say, this arrangement is 
modified to conform to the features of the ground, as at 
Mount Athos. 


IT 


The traditional Eastern monastic life spoken of above (still 
the normal form of monasticism, in varying states of vigor 
or decadence, in the different dissident Orthodox Churches) 
is practically non-existent in the Catholic Church today. In 
a very modified (I believe almost unrecognizable) form, it 
may be seen at the ancient Italo-Greek abbey of Grottaferrata, 
near Rome, and it has now been revived in a purer and more 
traditional form by Msgr. Szeptickyj in Polish Galicia. 
Grottaferrata, founded by St. Neilos the Younger in 1004, is 
the last surviving relic of a large number of important Byzan- 
tine monasteries which the Normans found in southern Italy 
when they conquered it at the beginning of the eleventh cen- 
tury. (Neilos was a refugee before the Saracens from the abbey 
of St. Adrian at San Demetrio Corone in Calabria). The long 
history of how these Greek and Greco-Albanian abbeys in 
Italy and Sicily became gradually reduced to a single house is 
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an interesting and sad one. They were united into a Congre- 
gation, with an abbot-general, of the Western Order of St. 
Basil (founded for Latins in Spain about 1558; now extinct) 
by Pope Gregory XIII in 1579, in a vain effort to arrest their 
decay. In the earlier part of the eighteenth century there 
were still forty-three of them, for Rodota laments that they 
were reduced from a thousand to that number. Now Grotta- 
ferrata alone remains and, although on the liturgical side its 
proper Greek traditions have been considerably restored since 
the order of Pope Leo XIII in 1881, it cannot be taken as a 
good example of Eastern monasticism. A daughter house has 
recently been opened at Mezzoiuso, a large Albanian village 
near Palermo, where there are five Byzantine secular churches, 
but the Italo-Greek-Albanian monks are about 25 all told. 
The revival in Galicia of a more purely Eastern form of 
monasticism is due radically to half-a-dozen Ukrainian 
peasants who wished to undertake a more perfect way of life 
but were considered unsuitable for acceptance by the Ruthen- 
ian Basilians (see below). So, about 1900, they began to live 
the common life on their own, under the direction of the 
parish-priest of Olesko, a village near Zloczow. Here they 
were found by the Metropolitan Andrew Szeptickyj, who 
transferred them first to Vulka, near Lwow, and then to 
Sknilov. In 1906, he gave them some constitutions (typikon), 
in 1908 ordained the first hieromonk, and later appointed an 
abbot (hegumenos) in the person of his own brother, Father 
Clement (Count Casimir Szeptickyj), who had been trained 
under the Benedictines of Beuron. In 1914, there were forty 
of these monks, but a Polish officer denounced his fellow- 
Catholics as Russian partizans; so they were conscripted, in- 
terned, or deported to Hungary, and their monastery at 
Sknilov burned down in the Polish-Ukrainian war. The 
Metropolitan (who retains supreme authority over them as 
archimandrite) therefore collected them together in his 
country house at Univ and they began all over again after the 
war. These monks call themselves Studites, as emulating the 
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life lived in the monastery of the Stoudion at Constantinople 
in the ninth century. That observance simplified and system- 
atized the customs of St. Basil and, so far from being a par- 
ticular code, was an attempt to gather up and express the 
spirit of all Eastern monastic legislation; it had a profound 
effect particularly on the monasticism of Russia. The Ukrain- 
ian Studites aim at no particular task, but to accept any voca- 
tion that is not at variance with Oriental ideas of monastic 
life. Most of the subjects at present are young peasants, used 
only to manual work, but even before the war Msgr. Szep- 
tickyj had made the nucleus of a foundation in Lwow itself 
where those who were: suitable could undertake intellectual 
pursuits. The Byzantine liturgy is carried out with great care 
in Church Slavonic; the morning Office with the Eucharistic 
Liturgy lasts from five a.m. till nine, but daily life is far less 
precise and ordered than in a monastery of the West; spon- 
taneity and freedom are characteristic of Eastern monachism. 

At present the Ukrainian Studites have 3 /auras and 2 
affiliated houses, with 117 members (10 priest-monks, 7 
deacons, 100 simple monks), of whom 51 are rasaphores and 
66 staurophores. There is also one nunnery, with about 50 
Religious, who are strictly enclosed and contemplative. 

The above two small bodies by no means exhaust the re- 
sources of the Catholic Byzantine religious life, but the far 
larger bodies, though canonically monks, have but little in 
common with traditional Eastern monasticism. At the time 
of the Union of Brest, in 1595, there were a number of mon- 
asteries among the Ruthenians, and within the next twenty 
years St. Josaphat Kuncewicz and Ivan Velamin Rutskyj 
(afterwards the Metropolitan Joseph of Kiev) had inaugu- 
rated a reform at the monastery of the Holy Trinity at Vilna. 
In 1617, this was organized as a Congregation, with a 
Superior-general (protoarchimandrite) and a form of organi- 
zation based on that of the Society of Jesus—already the 
monastic idea was being superseded. Before the suppression 
by the Tsar Nicholas I, in 1831, there were 200 Basilian 
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monasteries in Russian Poland and the Ukraine, and by 1882, 
what little remained of the Ruthenian Order of St. Basil was 
in dire need of reform. In that year, Pope Leo XIII entrusted 
the work to the Fathers of the Society of Jesus, who carried 
it out with efficiency and thoroughness, beginning at the mon- 
astery of Dobromil whence it spread to the other houses. But 
the Ruthenian Basilians became in the process exactly like a 
Western Religious Congregation and, beginning as monks, 
have now become, in fact, if not in name, clerks regular. They 
take vows, temporary or solemn, and each Religious is either 
a priest or a lay-brother; the last-named must know some use- 
ful trade. In this capacity the Ruthenian Basilians have done 
a very great pastoral and educative work among the Catholic 
Ukrainians, especially in the country districts, and have car- 
ried their activity overseas to the Americas. They have some 
23 residences, 127 priests, 167 clerics, and 171 lay-brothers, 
and are now known officially as the “Basilians of St. Josa- 
phat.” Nuns of the Order are in Europe and the United States. 

Three congregations of Basilian monks have played an im- 
portant part in the history of the Catholic Melkites of Syria. 
In 1697, a number of monks of Balamand, near Tripoli, 
favoring reunion with Rome and wishing to lead a more per- 
fect life, established the monastery of St. John the Baptist at 
Shuwair in the Lebanon. They were soon forced by circum- 
stances to devote themselves to parochial and active work in 
order to strengthen the Catholic Melkites, who were faced 
with a schismatical reaction. Other monasteries were formed 
or joined them, and in 1756 a regular Congregation on West- 
ern lines was formed. In 1829, internal disputes resulted in 
its division into two, each with its own Superior-general: the 
Baladite (i.e., rural) or Shuwairite Basilians, and the Alep- 
pine Basilians with their headquarters at Aleppo. Parallel 
with the development of this body was that of the Salvatorian 
Basilians, founded by Euthymios Saifi, Metropolitan of Sidon, 
in 1716. They, also, are called monks and have certain features 
of monastic life, but the object of their founder was to form 
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clerks regular, who should raise the standard of the clergy, 
serve the parishes, and encourage reunion with Rome. 

These three Congregations all developed under direct 
Western influence, principally of the Jesuits and Capuchins, 
and their constitutions were modeled on those of the Maronite 
Antonians, which were to a considerable degree “made in 
Italy.” On account of the shortage of secular priests, the 
Melkite Basilians have throughout their history been prin- 
cipally engaged in serving parishes, and the value of the 
service they have done to the Catholics of their rite is incal- 
culable. To a monk of Shuwair, Abdullah Zahir, was due 
the establishment of the first Arabic printing-press in the 
Ottoman Empire, early in the eighteenth century. During 
the past fifty years the Melkite secular clergy have greatly 
improved both in quantity and quality, but very many of 
the parishes are still served by hieromonks, some two-thirds of 
whom perforce live outside their monasteries. The distinction 
between “choir monks” and “lay-brothers” has been intro- 
duced, and the first named now number (including novices), 
about 330, of whom 100 are Baladites, 50 Aleppines, and 180 
Salvatorians. There are five convents of nuns. Since 1929, 
the Melkite Basilians have been undergoing an apostolic 
visitation, which is expected to result in a complete reorgani- 
zation and reform, but whether in the direction of a more 
monastic life or of increased “activity” it is impossible to say. 
The Visitors appointed were Dom Benedict Gariador, abbot- 
general of the Cassinese Benedictines of the Primitive Ob- 
servance, Dom de Lajudie, monk of the same Congregation, 
and Dom Menez, monk of Solesmes, under the presidency of 
the Melkite Patriarch of Antioch, Msgr. Moghabghab. 


III 


So far I have referred only to the Oriental Catholic monks 
of the Byzantine rite, who are all “Basilians,” but there are 
others of other rites who are commonly called Antonians, as 
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professing the so-called “rule of St. Anthony.” This was put 
together from the oral instructions and written apothegms of 
the saint and was intended rather for those living a semi- 
eremitical life than for cenobites. It is professed by the non- 
Catholic Coptic monks of Egypt and Abyssinia, and at the 
famous dissident Orthodox monastery of Mount Sinai; but 
the most important bodies of Antonians are among the Cath- 
olic Maronites in the Lebanon. The Religious life has always 
been held in great honor among them, but by the seventeenth 
century it was in a bad state of decay and full of abuses. 
These were to some extent remedied by a synod in 1736. The 
Congregation of St. Anthony, organized in 1695, split into two, 
sixty-two years later (calling themselves, like the Melkite 
Shuwairites, Aleppines and Baladites) ; the Congregation of 
St. Isaias was formed in 1700. These three remain today. 
The Catholic Antonians have preserved the Eastern pre- 
scription of three classes of monks, over and above a postulancy 
of one or two years, and distinguished as “habit-wearers,” 
“cross-bearers,” and “great-habiters”; but they take the three 
vows of the West. In appearance they are not unlike some 
friars, for they wear a black habit with a small round hood, 
and sandals. They are forbidden to wear silk, to smoke, and 
may never have at their free disposal more money than ten 
piastres (about two shillings) ; abstinence is perpetual, their 
four annual fasts are rigorous, and the night Office is sung at 
midnight. But like the Catholic Basilians a large number of 
the hieromonks are engaged in pastoral and ministerial work. 
On the other hand, nearly half the monks are not ordained and 
the strictly monastic life is well kept up. Moreover, their 
hermit life has not entirely fallen into desuetude. Some of the 
Lebanese monasteries have hermitages in their neighborhood, 
each occupied by two monks (one a priest) ; these do not nor- 
mally receive visitors, keep an almost perpetual silence, fast 
daily, and are bound to a certain number of hours of manual 
work every day. But the Maronite Antonians suffer from an 
excess of landed property, the administration of which leads 
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to certain abuses. There are, for example, recognized “irreg- 
ular monasteries,” wherein the observance is relaxed and 
where the Superior (reis) is sometimes to be found surrounded 
by his relatives or other lay-people, who are supposed to assist 
him in the administration of the property of the monks. 

The three Maronite Congregations have 70 monasteries 
with 520 hieromonks and 220 others. In Vol. II, Ch. XIII 
of C. M. Doughty’s work “Arabia Deserta” is a little known 
account of a Maronite monastery, fifty years ago. There are 
13 convents of Maronite Antonian nuns, who are bound to 
a strictly claustral life, but in the past they have been the cause 
of a good deal of trouble. Since the reforming synod of 1736, 
and the exploits of the “prophetess,”’ Anna Aggemi, nearly all 
Maronite synods have had to take cognizance of irregularities 
in the convents of nuns. 

There is a small Chaldean Congregation (“of St. Hormis- 
das”) of Antonians, one of whose three houses is the famous 
Rabban-Hormuz. They have about 50 members, of whom 20 
are hieromonks. The remnant of the West Syrian Congrega- 
tion of St. Ephraem, founded in 1668, disappeared during the 
Great War. Of the flourishing Armenian Congregation noth- 
ing is left; it never recovered from the schism under Father 
Malachy Ormanian in 1876, after the Bull “Reversurus.” 

Two other important bodies of Catholic Eastern Regulars 
call for only passing mention here, as they are ex professo 
Oriental versions of Western institutes. However, the two 
small but brilliant and learned Congregations of Armenian 
Mekhitarists (of Venice and of Vienna), which profess the 
Rule of St. Benedict, have been a bulwark of Orientalism and 
of Armenian culture. The Indian Carmelite Tertiaries of 
the Syro-Malabar rite (135 priests, 162 lay-brothers) follow, 
as their name indicates, the active life of friars, and are the 
only Catholic Orientals to do any great amount of missionary 
work among their heathen or non-Catholic neighbors. 





































The Philosophy of Emile 
Meyerson 


KARL F. HERZFELD, PH.D. 


N the history of physical science since 1800, its relation to 
philosophy forms an interesting chapter. In the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century, German science was 
dominated by the so-called Naturphilosophie, derived from 
the romantic school and Hegel. Its utter sterility compared 
with English and French science, which were free from any 
close philosophical alliance, resulted in the fact that for almost 
seventy-five years German physics, as British and French had 
done, avoided as much as possible any touch with philosophy. 
It is true that Tyndall proclaimed a rather crude materialism, 
but that was a solitary instance and did not influence his phy- 

sics. De facto, of course, most physicists were, in their science, 
atomists and held to a somewhat naive “critical realism.” The 

only philosophical teaching that had any influence on physical 
science, came from scientists turned philosophers, particularly 

Mach and Poincaré, not from professional philosophers. The 

reason for that was that the former talked a language which 

the physicist could understand, and what is more important, 
knew what the problems were that baffled the scientist. These 
problems were no longer problems of “results”—the scientists 
felt themselves competent to solve them—but rather problems 
of epistemology and criteriology. However, most physicists 

did not trouble too much with them, even then. 

That has changed since the advent of the theory of relativ- 
ity, and even more with the recent developments of the theory 
of quanta. Both theories, made necessary by new experimental 
findings, have cast doubt on the suitability of everyday con- 
cepts for the description (1) of very rapid motion and (2) of 
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very minute phenomena, and have made it necessary to 
scrutinize the sources from which these concepts—particle, 
motion, etc.—flow. 

Parallel with these events, which force modern theoretical 
physics to take an interest in the fields of philosophy men- 
tioned above, goes another development in mathematics. 

Problems like the relation between the continuous and the 
discrete, not in nature but in concept, already have interested 
the scholastics, and it is to be marveled at how far they got 
at a time when arithmetic was still so clumsy. In the first 
years after the discovery of the calculus it was the overwhelm- 
ing number of applications which were of interest, but in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century its logical foundations 
drew more and more attention, so that there exists now a large 
literature on the question of the “foundations of mathematics.” 


I 


The historical setting described above is responsible for the 
fact that the work of Emile Meyerson receives the attention 
it deserves. After three preceding books’ it is crowned by the 
three volumes entitled, Le chéminement de la pensée.’ It is 
not easy to review this book, which contains an enormous 
amount of material drawn from many different fields. (The 
quotations and the source material fill the third volume). It 
is even difficult to give an English translation of the title 
which would fit it exactly. An attempt at translation is: “The 
Way in which Reasoning Progresses.” 

The subject matter of the book is an investigation of the 
question: “How do we actually think?” and, it might be 
added, “Why is thinking in that way successful?” The subject 
of the book is, therefore, not logic, which is, according to 
Meyerson, a normative science, it is not psychology, as emo- 

\Jdentité et Réalité, Paris, Felix Alcan, 3rd ed. De l’explication dans les sciences, 


Paris, Payot, 2nd ed. La déduction relativiste, Paris, Payot, 2nd ed. 
2Paris, Felix Alcan, 1931. 
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tions and will and sense perception are excluded, but it par- 
takes of both. Furthermore, while Meyerson recognizes that 
every investigation of that sort must have some kind of under- 
lying metaphysics, he attempts to state his results so that they 
are as far as possible independent of it. 

He has in his previous books tried to do the same thing for 
scientific thinking, and extends it here to everyday thinking. 
But as a method, he believes the investigation of reasoning in 
science to be the best way to get at everyday (or common- 
sense) thinking, because the former, while of the same nature, 
is very much more deliberate, while in the latter many incom- 
plete strands appear and pass, lightning-like and unnoticed. 


II 


The first question that arises, then, is “Why do we think?” 
The pragmatic school in America, Bergson in France, believe 
that action is the only aim of reasoning. We reason only to be 
able to do something. Meyerson opposes this. We reason to 
know for its own sake; this is in accordance with Aristotle and 
St. Thomas. 

Reason is not satisfied with its momentary knowledge, it 
intends to increase it (therefore the chéminement). The 
main question then arises: how can we by reasoning get some- 
thing at the same time new and certain out of the material 
furnished by the external world in the form of apprehensions? 

If one investigates the proposition (judgment) first, what is 
the exact relation between subject and predicate? If the 
copula signifies complete identity, one is back at the paradox 
of Antisthenes, that every true judgment is a meaningless 
tautology. Meyerson emphasizes—and that is the thread run- 
ning through the book—that the copula denotes not an iden- 
tity, but an identification. This identification needs two things 
which in some respects are different, in some identical. Ac- 
cording to him, the mind works by its own necessity so that it 
always tries to identify the concepts on which it is working. 
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That, of course, is only an ideal never to be attained; if it 
could be attained, there would be only a single object and the 
mind would have nothing to work upon. The part in the 
apprehension or concept upon which the mind can act in its 
procedure of identification, Meyerson calls the rational; the 
other part, because it comes essentially from the outside, from 
experience, he calls the irrational. 

In a side remark, the author discusses Levy-Bruhl’s results 
of the primitive mind and finds the same tendency there; the 
primitive, who identifies himself, for example, with an ani- 
mal, does not believe himself identical with it in an absolute 
sense, but only equal in certain respects. 

How do we now perform this identification of two con- 
cepts, in what respect do we try to identify two things that are 
different? We have to make a choice, and this is determined 
by. what we believe to be essential. Contrary to Pragmatism, 
Meyerson thinks that a quest for the nature of things is inborn 
in our mind. For the pragmatist, all we can do or should 
do is to find the ever-occurring relations between phenomena, 
that is, the “laws.” Meyerson proves, however, that we are 
really only satisfied if we are able to deduce these relations 
from the essence of things, as from a cause. His proof is con- 
vincing that we actually think so, in everyday life as well as in 
science; even in fields where it seems necessary to stick to the 
“legal” standpoint, that is done only reluctantly by the 
scientist. 

Whitehead blames Aristotle and his logic for this kind of 
thinking; a logic which places its emphasis on the subject- 
predicate structure, which puts us into the habit of ascribing 
qualities to an essence and neglects the structure which cannot 
be so expressed, the structure of relations (e.g. A is greater 
than B; “greater” is not a guality of A). Meyerson, however, 
shows that this is not peculiar to Aristotle, but much older; it 
is simply the common-sense metaphysics, as Aristotelian phi- 
losophy in general is glorified common sense. In this com- 
mon-sense philosophy, the predicate (quality) structure is 
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more important than the relations-structure. In this point, 
too, Meyerson keeps to his program to describe what goes on 
in reasoning without investigating ex professo what should 
go on. 

Personally I must confess that, at least in physics, I am 
not quite sure whether there is any real fundamental difference 
between the “legal” and the “causal” standpoint. I do not 
feel that Meyerson has succeeded in making the distinction 
precise, although one does get a “feeling” for it from his 
book. 

To see, then, what makes the essence of a thing and what can 
be “discarded” in the process of investigation, Meyerson dis- 
cusses the “coherence of attributes.” This he illustrates from 
examples in biology, which has not yet got into a stage where 
these attributes can be deduced from our knowledge of the 
inner nature of the objects investigated. But still we are 
convinced that at least a large number of them are determined 
by this inner nature and are, therefore, present or absent 
together. This makes it possible to introduce the concept of 
genus, essential to reasoning. A world where the coherence 
of attributes is absent, where genus would not exist, is imagin- 
able outside the present physical order, but would not be 
amenable to reason. 

Meyerson means by this statement that if no two attributes 
would go consistently together but every combination would 
occur with equal frequency, we would not know which attri- 
butes to pick for the classification necessary to arrive at the 
genus, as each attribute would in that case give a different 
classification. 

However, one interesting difficulty is pointed out by Meyer- 
son, namely that not all the attributes are coherent or that there 
exist accidental qualities. The difficulty arises from the fact 
that we believe we know, at least in physics and chemistry, 
that all the properties come from the structure and could (with 
sufficient knowledge which we do not have yet) be deduced 
from it. I think he is right in pointing that out. For example 
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if I have a piece of copper, common sense and Aristotelian 
philosophy would say that its chemical properties, its color’ 
and so on are essential,‘ its outward shape accidental. But if 
we look at it as theoretical physicists, we must say that both 
the former and latter properties are completely determined 
by the ultimate arrangement of the particles.” If I have 
the piece of copper and a beaker of acid, both the external 
deformation of the copper and a dissolution of it into a blue 
salt solution amount to a rearrangement; only the latter one 
is more thorough, but the difference is a quantitative one, one 
which can be expressed in numbers. 

Of course, this quantitative difference is a great one and 
that makes it reasonable to talk differently about it, but it 
seems to me to be a problem which modern scholastics should 
take up. That Aristotle himself did not feel this difficulty, 
Meyerson explains by his having primarily the attitude of a 
physician, not primarily that of an astronomer or physicist. 
In physics and chemistry, a theory or a law is only good if it 
allows prediction without doubt, with full and quantitative 
rigidity. A single certified instance where the contrary would 
happen (barring the intervention of a modifying influence) 
would overthrow it. If the modifying influence is present one 
must attempt to enlarge the law in order to take account of it. 
But in biology, and particularly in medicine, the system treated 
is so complicated that even now there is no possibility of being 
aware of all the modifying influences. Accordingly, Aristotle 
did not arrive at the notion of a natural law which is strictly 
constant. Instead, according to H. Maier and Meyerson, for 
him a law is that which happens most of the time. For us, 


3Here and in the following, “color” means of course not the sensation of color but 
the property of the copper which is responsible for the particular sensation. 

*We have to keep here the terminology “essential” because, as we have stated just 
before, Meyerson insists that the quest for the “essence” and the explanation through 
this “essence” is of the very nature of our reasoning. 

5This identification of the arrangement of ultimate particles with the essence of a 
body seems in agreement with views of Dr. A. Mitterer, Professor of Fundamental 
Theology at the Seminary in Bressanone. 
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however, the other side of peripatetic philosophy, the connec- 
tion between the inner nature and the essential qualities has, 
so to speak, become stronger and expresses itself in the “mathe- 
matization of nature” in which the properties underlying the 
essential qualities come out of inexorable equations. 
Personally I think that the solution lies in the fact that what 
we define as different and not different is determined only 
quantitatively and practically. For example, if we have a 
round piece of copper plus acid, a cubic piece of copper plus 
acid, and a piece of copper nitrate, I shall usually say that the 
round and the cubic pieces of copper have the same nature, 
but that the two first systems (either copper piece plus acid) 
are different from the copper salt. Actually, that is only so in 
different degrees. First of all, even the so-called essential 
properties of the copper, e.g., its chemical behavior, vary 
theoretically with its shape, although the difference is so 
small that we cannot actually detect it (we could detect it for 
very small pieces). It is, therefore, only the insensibility of 
our senses that tells us that the two pieces of copper have the 
same “essential” qualities. But, of course, the difference be- 
tween them is very much smaller than the difference between 
the copper and the salt. Secondly, it is very much easier to 
change a piece of round copper into a cubic one—and there- 
fore all kinds of shapes appear in nature—than it is to change 
a piece of copper nitrate into copper and acid; and again, 
therefore, we call the first difference accidental, the second 
essential. But in principle, each individual has its own ar- 
rangement of elemental particles, its essence, from which all 
properties, including shape, depend. We select a number of 
arrangements which have certain similarities and can rela- 
tively easily be changed into each other, say they form one 
essence, call all the properties, which individuals having these 
arrangements have in common, essential, and all differences 
accidental, and give a common species-name to these individ- 
uals. Of course, it is entirely common sense to do so and 
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necessary to get any kind of order, but the distinction is in 


my opinion one of degree only.* 

Investigating further the method of reasoning, Meyerson 
draws attention to the difference of a judgment in “compre- 
hension” (intension) and “extension.” ‘The former describes 
the predicate as contained in the subject (Socrates is wise) 
the latter includes the subject as contained in the class of the 
predicate (Socrates is a man). This distinction is made 
clearly by the philosophers of Port-Royal and by Leibnitz. 
Aristotle uses both forms without sharp difference, perhaps 
because the difference is not made explicitly in our actual 
thinking. In the Middle Ages, the reasoning according to 
comprehension was used mainly in physics (quality!), while 
in pure logic the method of extension prevailed. (Kant calls 
the former analytic, the latter synthetic.) The logistic school 
reasons mainly according to extension, because this mode is 
better adapted to mathematical treatment. Meyerson states, 


8] might be permitted to describe this, my opinion concerning the solution of Meyer- 
son’s difficulty, in a slightly different manner. Consider an individual piece of copper. 
I can then talk about the essence of this individual piece; it will consist in a complete 
description of the arrangement of all constituent elementary particles, from which 
arrangement all the properties of this individual piece can be deduced; ail the prop- 
erties, including, e.g., its shape, have to be considered as essential as far as this indi- 
vidual piece is concerned. But then I can form the concept of copper; in doing so, 
I abstract from some of the properties which were essential for the individual, e.g., 
its shape, which now becomes accidental if I consider it under the more general 
aspect of copper only. Correspondingly, I will have to abstract in the former detailed 
description of the arrangement of particles in the individual piece of copper from 
some features, and retain in the description only less detailed information, permitting 
a certain latitude in arrangement. This less minutely defined arrangement will now 
be the essence of copper, and from it can now be deduced the properties which have 
been retained as essential for copper. The features of the arrangement, however, 
which are now not any more specified, and accordingly do not belong to the essence of 
copper, but had belonged to the essence of the individual piece, accounted for the 
properties which were essential for the individual (e.g., shape), but are accidental for 
the general concept copper. If that is admitted, any change in the properties of an 
individual piece of copper is an essential change, as far as the individual is con- 
cerned, but might be accidental as far as the concept copper is concerned (e.g., a 
change in shape). That we focus our attention usually on the general concept copper 
is not a question of principle but of convenience, because of the greater difficulty of 
changing copper into something else compared with the ease of changing an individ- 
ual piece of copper of a certain shape into a piece of different shape. 
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then, that the actual thinking progresses according to com- 
prehension, but that in exposition the form of extension is 
used. The former, with its emphasis on the coherence of 
attributes gives a deeper understanding, while the latter is 
rather the establishment of order and, therefore, a first step. 
Furthermore it is an excellent method of verification. 

In connection with this point, Meyerson emphasizes again 
that it is necessary to make a choice of the characteristics that 
are to be selected for identification and conversely of the 
attributes that are to be held unimportant in their diversity. 
Corresponding to this is the choice of the classification in the 
scheme of “extension.” From the “legalistic,” positivistic 
point of view, every type of classification has equal rights, 
while the causal point of view will look for a “natural” classi- 
fication, that is one according to the essence and essential qual- 
ities. Ina state of limited knowledge, this choice might imply 
a certain amount of arbitrariness. Meyerson attributes to this 
deliberate neglect the fact that, in the past, scientific theories 
were held which seem openly to contradict well-known facts. 
Indeed, it is necessary today in opening up a new field, if one 
looks for an explanation, at the beginning to be satisfied that 
not every detail can be explained, and it is just the difference 
between the successful and the unsuccessful scientist that the 
former relies on the facts which turn out later to be important. 
As an example, consider the theories of motion. Aristotle 
selected as essential the fact that every body on which no ex- 
ternal force acts comes to rest. For Galileo, that is a non- 
essential feature, due to the accidental presence of friction, the 
essential feature is the permanence of velocity. 

Another important point in this matter of choice which is 
brought out later is that a demonstration really cannot force 
assent, because of the arbitrariness of what is selected for 
identification, but that it tries to persuade, to set the other 
mind working along the same line. We shall come back to 
this point. 

We now come to the main problem: How is it possible that 
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the syllogism is at the same time safe and gives something 
new? 

If the major contains a general statement, how can we 
know that it is true? (Of course, neither in Meyerson’s book 
nor in this review is any account taken of Revelation.) If we 
get it by incomplete induction, the result of the syllogism will 
be something new, namely, that the predicate does apply to an 
individual which was not included in the number of individ- 
uals from which we drew our induction. But then, the induc- 
tion is not certain. 

If we get the major from complete induction, it is certain, 
but we know already the result for all individuals. 

A particularly interesting case is mathematics. —The mathe- 
matical reasoning proceeds along syllogistic lines and is sup- 
posed to give results which are at the same time certain and 
new. How can this be done? The logistic school denies the 
problem by asserting that mathematics, as well as all logic, 
is pure tautology. 

Meyerson has another answer. In his opinion our convic- 
tion of the certainty of the general major arises thus. From 
an incomplete intuition, the examination of a limited number 
of cases, we become convinced that we recognize the essence 
of the thing examined and then deduce the general property 
enunciated in the major from this essence. That we reason at 
all, inductively or deductively, is made possible only by our 
implied faith in the rationality of the real. 

I feel again somewhat uneasy with this solution. For me, 
the uncertainty of the major lies then in the question whether 
we have guessed the essence right and is therefore not much 
different from the uncertainty of an incomplete induction 
directly concerned with the enunciated property. 


III 


The first half of Meyerson’s second volume is devoted to an 
application of these principles to mathematics. Mathematics 
is surely a science which gives new results and at the same 
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time conveys the conviction of certainty. How is that pos- 
sible? The empiristic-positivistic school thinks that the foun- 
dations of mathematics are entirely empirical and their ap- 
parent certainty is due only to the firmness of habit following 
from the length of time we have had to accumulate the ex- 
perience. The logistic school on the other hand reduces all 
mathematics to a series of tautologies. Somewhat intermedi- 
ate is the axiomatic doctrine, whose present chief exponent is 
Hilbert, which starts out from logically irreducible axioms— 
instead of definitions, like the logistic group—but proceeds 
then purely formally. 

Meyerson applies the principles of the preceding chapter | 
also to this problem, namely that the necessary method of 4 
reasoning consists in an identification of two objects in some 
respects, while neglecting other aspects in which they differ. 
As a first example, he takes up the usual proof of the Pytha- 
gorean theorem and shows that the main point is the proof 
that two triangles have, e.g., two sides and an angle of the same 
size, while their position is different. We now make use of 
the common experience that we can change the position and 
orientation of a triangle without changing its area, that is, that 
the (mental) operation of displacing the triangle can be per- 
formed without affecting the feature in which we are inter- 
ested at this moment. The partial identification consists then 
in the identification of areas, while the difference in position 
(the “irrational” coming from the real) is omitted as of no 
importance. 

However, in the last hundred years geometry has been 
recognized as less fundamental than the group arithmetic- 
analysis-algebra, and most geometers will agree with Ein- 
stein’s statement, quoted by the author, that there are two parts 
in geometry, one of empirical origin (namely the axioms) 
and one of a purely formal nature (the deductions from these 
axioms). ‘Therefore, to probe deeper into the more funda- 
mental question, Meyerson investigates first the most elemen- 
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tary arithmetic propositions, e.g.,7 + 5 = 12. What is the 
nature of such a statement? 

He goes back to a renewed investigation of the formation 
of mental images and elementary judgments. He points out 
that if we reason about any object, the abstract notion, “the 
representation” of this object, is neither equivalent to a sensa- 
tion nor to the object itself. It (e.g., the notion of a chair) is 
not equivalent to one sensation but contains the results of many 
sensations. A visual sensation of a chair gives us, e.g., only 
one side of it seen in perspective, while if we think of the chair 
we take into account that we know from many sensations 
much more about its form, solidity, etc. On the other hand, 
we leave out many “unessential” features of the individual 
chair, as we are never able to think of all of them at the same 
time. Accordingly in reasoning, we operate on something 
that is the result of our mind working on, abstracting from, 
the external word, but we operate as if this something were 
in the real word, projecting it back into the real word. 

If then we say 7 plus 5 are, or better make 12, we describe 
the result of a mental operation, performed on numbers. These 
numbers are an abstraction from real objects, e.g., marbles. 
The operation that has been observed in the real world is the 
shifting in space of a heap of five marbles to a heap of seven 
marbles. The certainty of our conviction that the result will 
be the same, whenever we repeat the operation or whenever 
we perform it on other objects quite independent of their 
nature, comes from our conviction that a purely spatial change 
does not modify anything in the essence of things. According 
to this idea, therefore, the new in an arithmetical result does 
come from experience (from the irrational), the certainty 
from our deep-seated conviction that the circumstance which 
we neglect in the identification of 7 + 5 on the one side and 12 
on the other, namely the difference in purely spatial position, 
can be legitimately neglected, and this conviction relies on 
our conviction about what constitutes and what does not con- 


stitute essence. 
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This, then, is the explanation why we are successful, if, as 
Poincaré says, we have to make an “act of faith,” that the new 
concept which we create and which is not concrete, will 
behave nevertheless analogous to the real, concrete. 

The next step leads then from the simple arithmetical state- 
ments to more complicated questions and is based on the 
theorem of Hankel according to which an operation of identi- 
fication, which was proved to be valid in an application to 
simple quantities, remains valid, if this operation is transferred 
in a correct, but purely formal manner, to more complicated 
quantities. For example, the subtraction of 7 from 12 is an 
operation that can be imagined as being performed on mar- 
bles, and leads to the number 5. But the subtraction of 14 
from 12 leads to a negative number which cannot be associated 
directly with a number of material objects. Nevertheless we 
can operate with the resulting quantity minus 2 as we do with 
the positive quantity 5. In doing that, we take a concept that 
is of mental origin and “project” it into the real world, that 
is, Operate on it as if it applied to real objects. Of course, in 
doing so we have to remember that it does differ in some re- 
spects from positive numbers and have to be careful not to 
perform an operation in which this difference is essential. 

According to Meyerson, then, the whole of mathematics 
rests on the fact that operations on all quantities involved, neg- 
ative, transcendent, imaginary quantities, are operations per- 
formed in analogy to operations performed with “natural” 
numbers and these are abstracts of operations performed on 
material objects. Accordingly, the possibility of new knowl- 
edge in mathematics comes ultimately, although in a very 
remote way, from experience, a very often repeated, very 
varied and very old experience of the behavior of material 
objects. 

In the process of applying the formal analogy of operations 
to concepts more and more remote from natural numbers, 
however, the difficulty is encountered to decide whether the 
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feature that had to be neglected is not essential in the process 
of identification, in which the mathematical reasoning 
consists. 

The same problem occurs again in each mathematical de- 
duction which consists of a chain (“cascade”) of identifica- 
tions. Have we not, in neglecting the “unimportant differ- 
ence” to make one identification, neglected something that 
will prove an essential feature in one of the following identi- 
fications? 

To considerations of this sort Meyerson attributes, and 
rightly, the difficulties found in following a long mathematical 
deduction, the difficulties raised against the legitimacy of 
calculus, of non-Euclidean geometry, in times past. He points 
out that they are overcome mainly because the method works. 

Here again, as I have said in the discussion of the preceding 
chapters, Mr. Meyerson is quite right and shows an admir- 
able degree of perspicacity, as far as the actual working of 
the mathematician is concerned, of the psychology of mathe- 
matics. Again, personally I would not be able to say that I 
am now satisfied in knowing why the results of this method are 
correct. Of course, that would probably be metaphysics and 
Meyerson has protested that he wants to avoid this field. 

An additional remark concerning the relation of Meyer- 
son’s position to others might be added. As far as Hilbert’s 
opinion, mentioned before, is concerned, he will say that it is 
the axioms that have their origin in experience and that with- 
out experience we would never have hit on them, which is of 
course quite true. Whether Meyerson would have experience 
affect the deductions explicitly, I am not quite sure. With 
Scholasticism he agrees insofar as for him the numerical is an 
essential part of the external word, that is that the quantitative, 
mathematics, has its origin, not only heuristically, but natur- 
ally in the nature of the external word and is not a purely 
formal scheme of interrelation between concepts that are given 
by conveniently but arbitrarily chosen definitions, 
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IV 


The last part of the book treats the non-mathematical 
reasoning. Here again the fact that we deal with a science 
requires the process of abstraction. An experiment is of in- 
terest only as far as it bears on a particular feature, neglecting 
others. In different fields, different features have to be neg- 
lected and so it comes about that the whole domain of science 
falls into systems, or different sciences, which have distinct 
principles according to Aristotle. But contrary to Aristotle 
this division is not a fixed state; progress comes often just 
through the abolition of the dividing lines, through the appli- 
cation of the method of one science in another, as witnessed at 
present in the penetration of physics into chemistry. Such 
processes are often opposed, particularly by the older repre- 
sentatives of the field, and there is no doubt that such a taking 
over needs caution and a “flair.” But it is impossible to pre- 
dict where limits, which cannot be transgressed, will be; and 
therefore, according to the author, Vitalism, which says that 
some biological phenomena will never be explained by phy- 
sico-chemical laws, says more than can be warranted. But at 
present the separation into different sciences does exist and 
has its origin in the fact that in spite of the necessary work 
of the mind at identification, it is not permitted to us to con- 
sider the real entirely as rational, that is to say, permitting a 
complete identification of all objects; each science is charac- 
terized by its own irrational. 

The tendency at identification, which must attempt a causal 
explanation, that is a reduction to the essence, shows up in the 
different principles of conservation (of energy, matter, etc.), 
which according to the author owe their existence largely to 
this tendency, while experience determines what is to be iden- 
tified, or in this case, conserved. From what we have said 
before, it follows that we see no essential change in a mere 
change of position and hence the explanation of a change as 
due entirely to spatial changes would afford a maximum of 
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identification. For this reason such an explanation has the 
highest appeal for us (at present) as causal. 

In a very interesting aside, Meyerson investigates the ques- 
tion why ancient Atomism was so sterile and finds the answer 
in the absence of experiment. Then this absence has to be 
explained. Rejecting as explanation that the biblical spirit, 
despising the material, was responsible, he suggests that the 
existence of a slave-owning society generated contempt for 
every manual operation. 

But it is neither experience alone—contrary to the state- 
ments of Positivism—nor the contribution of the intellect (the 
rational) alone, that makes progress of knowledge possible. 
In mathematics, the latter part predominates, which gives the 
impression of certainty, while in other fields the results are 
only plausible (e.g., in the conservation-principles). 

The expression of reasoning comes through language. 
However, in accordance with a remark of Diderot, the oral 
expression and thought do not coincide. Language is more 
precise, less flexible than thought. A concept is not absolutely 
fixed (rational) because if it were, it would not progress. It 
is just the undefined, vague fringe of it which makes progress, 
the attainment of a new result, possible. Therefore, the defi- 
nition plays a minor role in the actual investigation where 
examples are preferentially used, while in the exposition it is 
prominent. On the other hand, the exposition can never con- 
vey exactly the thought but tries to evoke in the hearer a simi- 
lar movement. 

The process of abstraction, that goes on in the mind, and 
the following projection of the generic concept back into the 
real and its manipulation as if it were a real object, of which 
processes we have spoken before, results in a tendency to oper- 
ate with images and analogies, which is very useful, but might 
be dangerous if pushed too far. If we progress far enough, 
we have to give up, although reluctantly, the images; that 
occurs at present in physics. 

What remains as essentially the contribution of the mind is 
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this tendency at identification. According to Meyerson it 
exists a-priori, and can be taken as a proof that mind and 
reasoning are something apart from the external impressions, 
not evolved out of them. 

The last chapter discusses the relation of the author’s stand- 


point to other philosophers. 


V. 


To sum up, the book is an excellent description of the psy- 
chology of scientific reasoning, applied to many fields. It con- 
tains an enormous amount of material, extending to many 
fields of knowledge, and proves the breadth of the reading of 
the author. As far as I can judge, the picture given of the 
state of the different sciences is as accurate as is the presenta- 
tion of the facts. In the history of the sciences and of philos- 
ophy, the judgment is sane and fair. In his discussion of the 
theories of others, the author shows the amiable tendency to 
present the good points, and where he disagrees, he does it 
with the best of manners. 

The standpoint is very much one of common sense. His 
polemics against the metaphysics of Positivism—only rela- 
tions, laws have sense—upholds the rights of the causal ex- 
planation; his polemics against the logistic school—logic and 
mathematics are huge tautologies—explain the necessary pres- 
ence of elements originating in experience in these fields; his 
polemics against Bergson and Dewey—action is the only aim 
of thought—defend with Aristotle the right of pure disin- 
terested thinking. 

He does not give, and does not intend to give, that which 
the physicist would like to get, a systematic, modern, sane 
theory of knowledge, which would tell him what kind of con- 
cepts are legitimate and how he has to manipulate them and 
why. 

Meyerson would probably say that to do that would be to 
go into metaphysics. 








The Meaning of Economic 
Planning 


CARMEN HAIDER, PH.D. 


country was filled with articles on economic planning, 

and speakers who were able to propound the subject 
were most eagerly sought for. ‘Today, the general public 
hardly remembers what to them seemed a slogan, and in a 
way the popular withdrawal of interest is justified, for most 
of what was said and written about economic planning left the 
reader without any definite idea of what was meant thereby. 
Neither was it clear specifically what action these advocates 
proposed as remedies for our economic ills. 

After the passing of the first excitement it is appropriate 
to analyze the meaning of economic planning with a calm 
scientific mind and to determine its significance for us. It is not 
generally realized that the term economic planning implies a 
different conception in different countries. There is a funda- 
mental difference here between the ideas of the European and 
of the American, as we hope to expound more fully later. Be- 
fore all, however, it is necessary clearly to determine the char- 
acteristics of economic planning and if possible to define it. 


I 


To the average student who supposedly knows better than 
the man in the street, economic planning vaguely suggests the 
opposite of drifting, and, by implication, the contrary of chaos 
in economic life. Speaking in terms of philosophy, planning 
represents a conception opposed to the one of pragmatism, 
for the predetermination of a goal to be reached is an essen- 
tial characteristic of planning. After the goal has been de- 
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termined upon the methods necessary for its accomplishment 
must be elaborated. Such a task in our complicated system of 
today can be entrusted to competent experts only. The ex- 
perts must work in close conjunction with one another and 
their various partial elaborations must be coordinated. 

Here lies one of the causes of opposition to economic 
planning. Coordination can only be undertaken by a strong 
central agency which, moreover, in order to insure proper 
execution, must have power of enforcement. Such authority 
may be conceded to a governmental or to a private body. 
People are generally afraid, however, to entrust any group 
with the means of power, even though the group may be 
elected by them, for fear that it would lead to abuse. Yet, it 
is obvious that we shall have to come to some kind of more 
authoritative direction of economic life if we want to break 
the present deadlock and lessen the chances for future crises. 
This is the argument for economic planning. 

Planning such as we have defined it (the fixation of an aim 
and the working towards its accomplishment by coordinated 
methods evolved by competent experts) has existed at all 
times and in a way exists today. The task ahead of us is to 
elaborate and introduce a complete network of economic plan- 
ning in which the various partial attempts will be intercon- 
nected. The only country wherein an attempt to that effect 
has been made is Soviet Russia. There—this is funda- 
mental—first of all the goal to be reached was determined 
upon. Taking it in the narrow sense, it consists in the in- 
dustrialism of Russia; speaking in broader terms it is a so- 
cially just distribution of goods and foodstuffs. For our pur- 
poses it is immaterial whether we agree with the Russian aim 
or not; we must recognize that a clear-cut objective enabled 
the government to work out a plan which englobes the entire 
country and uses the energies of all the people. 

The methods used by the Russians are of interest. While 
the central directive agency originally sets the goal to be 
reached in the various fields of economic life, this objective 
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is submitted for perusal and possible correction to those upon 
whom the task of execution will fall. That is to say, the plan 
and the proposed methods of execution are discussed by the 
central agency with the provincial and local units, which in 
turn discuss the subject with the workers. When the final 
plan is set up in the central office it has been subjected to the 
fire of criticism of every interested group. It is indicative of 
the wisdom of the central department that the final figures of 
their goal in the various fields of production are usually lower 
than the ones called for by the workers themselves. 

We see that the control and power exercized by the central 
office is limited, corrected and checked by the people. From 
the viewpoint of our analysis it is significant that there exist 
under a system of economic planning means necessary for pre- 
vention of abuse by the central directive power. 

At this point some readers may object that the final success 
of the Russian five-year-plan has not been proved as yet, but 
in this connection the argument is irrelevant. Even failure of 
the plan would not invalidate the call for economic planning, 
for such failure may be due to bad execution or to the lack 
of competent experts in the preliminary work. The value of 
the plan as an experiment along the lines of economic plan- 
ning cannot be invalidated. 


II 


After thus explaining and illustrating the meaning of eco- 
nomic planning, let us consider what is meant by the term in 
the United States. Probably the best place to turn for in- 
formation are the Hearings of the LaFollette Commission on 
a National Economic Council. A perusal of this document 
is perplexing and confusing, for not only do we fail to find 
uniformity of opinion on whether economic planning is de- 
sirable or not, but no two advocates of the National Economic 
Council seem to expect the same task to be accomplished by 
it. If we need further proof of the chaos of opinions we may 
turn to the questionnaires sent out by the United States De- 
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partment of Commerce. There were two main questions to 
be answered : “Is some kind of economic planning desirable?” 
and “What form should it take?” The answer to the first ques- 
tion was astonishingly favorable, but no more than two per 
cent of the replies showed agreement on the second. 

Generally speaking the opponents belonged to the old 
school of rugged individualism. They were fearful of any 
kind of governmental influence in business which to them 
meant interference with the normal processes of economic 
life, or they were skeptical as to the possibility of creating an 
agency sufficiently strong for enforcing economic planning. 

The advocates of economic planning roughly fall into two 
groups, those who desire a more orderly economic life but 
who are unwilling to allow that economic life to be consciously 
directed toward a definite end, and those who realize that it 
is necessary to fix a goal. The first attitude is best illustrated 
by the resolution of the American Federation of Labor: 
“What we need is planning, not a plan.” In the second group, 
we find complete disagreement on what the aim of planning 
is to be, and this because of a fundamental difficulty. In the 
last analysis any aim must be a social one. It is a vague feel- 
ing that this would logically lead to an impairment of the 
present profit system which brings most advocates of eco- 
nomic planning to a dead stop at this point. 

Yet, there is, and has been for a long time, a great deal of 
planning in this country. In fact, the United States is the 
world’s leader in the planning of methods of production, so 
much so that scientific management and rationalization of in- 
dustry are regarded by the outside world as characteristics of 
thiscountry. Here again we may test our definition of economic 
planning. In the limited field of production there was no 
difficulty in fixing an aim. It consists in maximum output at 
minimum cost, which, under the terms of our present social 
and economic order, means high dividends and profits. 
Realization of the aim was rendered possible through efficient 
central management and control. The methods of production 
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were studied one by one by competent experts and their find- 
ings were coordinated from a central source. Thus we have 
in this country experience and training in economic planning. 

The critic will object that this kind of planning has led 
to over-production and to our present crisis. He can be con- 
fronted with the argument that while we have an unsaleable 
surplus of commodities, we have millions of persons under- 
nourished and in want of adequate clothing. Under-consump- 
tion rather than over-production is to be blamed, and the rea- 
son for it does not lie in our efficient production methods but 
rather in the lack of adequate distribution. 

We can take the textile industry as an example. The price 
of cotton fell to record low figures in spite of the activities of 
the Farm Board, and textile factories had to close their doors 
because they were not able to market their products. The 
remedy for this situation is sought in a further limitation of 
production, and this is the only kind of planning considered 
by this industry. There exists no attempt to widen the do- 
mestic market by an increase in consumption capacity. Not 
even on limitation of output, however, do textile manufactur- 
ers agree; the majority still opposes any kind of collaboration. 

We find the same attitude in the coal industry. The crisis 
in coal, which by many years preceded our present depression, 
left it to the experts to lay out many plans and remedies. 
These called mostly for a consensus of producers on the limita- 
tion of output. Some of these plans have enjoyed the official 
support of State governments or even of the national govern- 
ment, but no one of them has brought the coal operators to 
action. Perhaps the explanation lies in apathy or con- 
servatism. Perhaps, however, it is a vague impression that no 
regulation and limitation of production could remedy matters. 

The lumber industry can be cited as another instance of 
unregulated economic activity. It is true that no great strides 
have been made towards the limitation of output in that field 
but the greater trouble lies in the methods of distribution 
which are completely chaotic. A trade association has been 
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organized for better cooperation and direction but it has no 
power and has, therefore, failed to bring about a noticeable 
improvement in the industry. It may be an extreme example 
that wood is used in the Adirondacks which comes from the 
Pacific Coast, although the same kind of wood is found in 
that region, but it is nevertheless indicative of the lack of a 
proper distribution system. In the same manner we find that 
one State in the Union produces twelve kinds of coal and yet 
it imports nine kinds of coal from other States. 

It is realized that the troubles in the coal and lumber in- 
dustry are in part due to a decline in the demand for those 
materials, but we find a similar depression in the oil industry, 
and certainly the demand for oil is not decreasing. When the 
Governors of Texas and Oklahoma attempted to reduce oil 
production by force, it was for two reasons: to raise the price 
of oil and to preserve the exhaustible natural resource. The 
last is equally necessary in the coal and lumber industries. 
Such action, however, presupposes a long-time social point of 
view, and it is exactly this which we lack and which prevents 
the introduction of complete economic planning. 

With a social outlook, in fact, we should realize that a 
better distribution cannot be brought about by wishful think- 
ing. We can, without doubt, accomplish a great deal by better 
organization of distribution and marketing, but in the last 
analysis the difficulty centers around the need for a greater 
consuming capacity of the people. This would presuppose 
an increase in the purchasing power of the masses, and it is 
not clear how this can be accomplished without a modification 
of our present profit economy. It is here then, namely in the 
final goal, that economic planning fails. 


III 


In Europe, economic planning has a different meaning. It 
does not primarily imply regulated distribution. The strong 
central States which developed through the centuries on the 
Continent make it quite natural for any European to expect 
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and obtain coordination and regulation. Some opposition 
may exist to these practices, but it is not strong and often is 
chiefly based on the failure of adequate execution due to red 
tape and bureaucratic methods. 

To Europe, economic planning first and foremost implies a 
more efficient rationalization of production and the introduc- 
tion of scientific management into manufacturing. It connotes 
the development of industrial and personal research which is 
to give an adequate and thorough foundation to the ration- 
alization methods. 

Immediately following the war, the need for development 
along these lines was felt in Europe, and in most countries some 
kind of a national economic council was established. These 
fall into two groups: those modeled on the German example, 
and those shaped after the French Conseil National Eco- 
nomique. The German national economic council, the Retchs- 
wirtschaftsrat, is a body collaborating with the legislative 
assembly, the Reichstag. It has 326 members representing the 
various phases of economic life, such as agriculture and for- 
estry, industry, commerce, banking, transportation, municipal 
and rural government, etc. In every case representatives of 
the employers and the employes are included. The council has 
merely advisory power. It gives opinions on economic bills 
before the Reichstag and may propose legislation on its own 
account but it has no authority to enforce its opinions. Twelve 
years of experience show that the council is almost completely 
ineffective in influencing and directing German economic life. 

Even less successful is the French economic council. It was 
established in 1925 and includes representatives of consumers 
associations of capital and labor, of the civil servants, etc. It 
is merely an advisory body attached to the council of ministers. 
No one of the economic councils in European countries mod- 
eled on the French example has attained any importance. 

Only in one European country do we find a governmental 
machinery which would permit as complete economic plan- 
ning as we find in the U. S. S. R. Yet, that country, Italy, 
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fails to take advantage of the possibilities. The Fascists claim 
that the corporate State is their historic contribution to the 
great class problem of our times. Under that system the entire 
population is organized into so-called syndicates which are 
grouped together into thirteen national organizations or con- 
federations representing industry, agriculture, banking, com- 
merce, inland transportation and navigation. One of each is 
constituted for the workers and one for the employers. In 
addition, there is a professional-men’s and artists’ confedera- 
tion. Inasmuch as every person gainfully employed is obliged 
by law to be a member of his trade union, and inasmuch as he 
is bound by the decisions of these organizations, a complete 
network is spread out over Italy’s economic life. 

The Fascists believe in the principles of authority and hier- 
archy. Control runs together in few hands which would per- 
mit the imposition, if necessary, of any decision. In addition, 
similar to the Russian example, the cooperation of the occu- 
pational groups in the determination of economic policies is 
obtained. So-called corporations are established in which 
there are united, for purposes of discussion, the representatives 
of the employers, of labor, and of the intellectuals in any given 
field of economic activity. ‘The system is crowned by a 
national council of corporations which is to determine the 
national economic policies and which, according to the law, 
may enforce its decisions. 

Given this complete and well-worked-out organization, it 
is amazing that we cannot cite Italy as a country having intro- 
duced economic planning. The reasons are twofold, one 
political and the other conceptional. We shall not deal with 
the political one beyond saying that the imposition of the eco- 
nomic structure from above without consultation of the people 
concerned has at best rendered them uninterested in the scheme 
or has induced them to react through passive resistance. In any 
case there is no collaboration and support on the part of the 
people. This may, of course, be due to the more fundamental 
reason that they disapprove of the underlying idea, namely, 
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the preservation of the economic order in its present form, 
but we shall omit examination on this point. 

For our discussion it is important that the Fascists failed to 
introduce national economic planning because they had no 
goal at which they aimed. It is true that the Charter of Labor 
explains: 

The Italian nation is an organism having aims, life and means of action 
superior to those of the single or grouped individuals who compose it. It is 
a moral, political and economic unity which is completely realized in the 
Fascist State. 

Labor in all forms, intellectual, technical and manual, is a social duty. 
In this sense, and only in this sense, it is protected by the State. From the 
national point of view all production is a unit; its objects are unitary and 
can be defined as the well-being of the producers and the development of 
national strength. 


The increase of national production and the consequent 
rise of Italy to the level of a first-rate world power is the aim 
of the Fascists, but this aim is vague. No substantial attempt 
was made to translate the goal into tangible objectives; in con- 
trast with Russia, no general plan for the development of the 
productive capacities of the country was elaborated, and such 
attempts as exist in various parts of the country or in various 
industries are in no way coordinated. Here, then, we have 
what may be regarded as a classic example for the develop- 
ment of an excellent machinery for economic planning and the 
failure to obtain any results because the goal was not deter- 
mined upon. Behind this fact probably lies the fear that the 
problem can be faced only in terms of social ethics; the same 
fear which lies at the bottom of failure to introduce economic 
planning in the United States. 

In his Encyclical of May 15, 1931, on “Reconstructing the 
Social Order,” the Pope gave consideration to this limitation 
and, as the spiritual leader of the Christian world, undertook 
to formulate 


more lofty and nobler principles . . . to wit, social justice and social 
charity. To that end all the institutions of public and social life must be 
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imbued with the spirit of justice, and this justice must above all be truly 
operative. It must build up a juridical and social order able to pervade 
all economic activity. Social charity should be, as it were, the soul of 
this order and the duty of the State will be to protect and defend it ef- 


fectively. 


These principles must, indeed, furnish the background for 
any social order, and students of economic planning welcomed 
their clear formulation at a time when most discussions on the 
reconstruction of economic life became absorbed in technical- 
ities. ‘They set an ideal to be attained. In outlining the 
method of practical realization, Pope Pius, following the ideas 
of his predecessor Leo XIII, advocated the establishment of 
occupational groups. Without specifically naming it, he 
pointed to the Italian experiment with approval, though sharp 
reserves, as a means of establishing a national economic order. 

This does not invalidate our criticism of the Fascist or- 
ganization which was not advanced on theoretical grounds but 
rather from the standpoint of practical results. It remains 
true, that in no country in Europe has a social goal been agreed 
upon. The Socialist parties of various countries maintain that 
their aim lies in the nationalization of the means of produc- 
tion, but they themselves realize that this is only a fragmentary 
beginning of what would have to develop into a broader social 
policy before we can speak of economic planning. 

Europe, then, in a sense is as far from the introduction of a 
regulated economic system as is the United States. Its eco- 
nomic machinery and the coordination brought about by the 
governments would give the countries an advantage over the 
United States were it not for the bureaucracy and red tape 
which hamper efficient utilization of this machinery. Greater 
hope for Europe lies in the fact that social consciousness is 
developed there to a higher degree than in this country but, 
even so, it is not sufficient to find expression in progressive 
economic policies. So long as we or they fail to realize the 

‘ duty every member of a country has towards every compatriot 
we shall not reach a conclusion of what goal to strive for. 































ECONOMIC PLANNING 


IV 


At the end it must be said that, in spite of the experience of 
Russia, it will be difficult for any one country to introduce 
economic planning while the others follow present lines of 
economic activity. “It would be well if the various nations 
in common counsel and endeavor strove to promote a healthy 
economic cooperation by prudent pacts and institutions, since 
in economic matters they are largely dependent one upon the 
other, and need one another’s help,” said the Pope. The vari- 
ous attempts for international limitation of production in the 
fields of sugar, nitrate, rubber, etc., proved that from the broad 
point of view the problems can only be conceived in terms of 
a world economy. This, however, does not mean that there is 
not much opportunity for improvement in the single countries 
and that the interconnection of economic units can rightfully 
be drawn upon as an excuse for apathy and inactivity within 
any one nation. It merely signifies that the problem of eco- 
nomic planning reaches out into the other major problems 
which press for solution today. We have come to learn that 
no one single, simple and clear-cut measure can solve all our 
problems. We must mature on all sides, and such growth is 
of necessity slow. But we shall only be able to mature when 
we are willing to face the issue without fear: first by defining 
and clarifying it, and then by drawing the conclusions and 
acting accordingly. 

While, therefore, we may see the limitations in the concep- 
tion of most advocates of national economic planning, we shall 
not be impatient with them but recognize that they help to 
familiarize the general public with a new idea. Thereby they 
lay a basis on which later developments may take place. 





Popular Education During 
the Middle Ages 


By HUGH GRAHAM, PH.D. 


HE history of medieval education is a rich field for re- 
search, but one which is still largely unexplored. This 
neglect of a great age is unfortunate for many reasons. 

One consequence, among others, is that popular textbooks in 
educational history continue to repeat traditional errors and 
mistatements whenever they venture to refer to the status of 
education during medieval times. To safeguard immature 
students against such sources of misinformation there is urgent 
need of a generous supply of scientific studies covering various 
phases of medieval culture. It is especially necessary to warn 


against an uncritical acceptance of distorted views inspired 
by those twin enemies of medievalism: the enthusiasm of the 
devotees of the classical Renaissance, and the bias of the pro- 
tagonists of the Protestant Revolt. 


I 


Perhaps no phase of the remarkable educational develop- 
ment which may be traced during the millenium which pre- 
ceded the fifteenth century has received such scant courtesy 
as that which has to do with the efforts of the medieval Church 
to extend the benefits of education to the various ranks of 
European society, even to those who were lowest in the social 
scale. In this connection it is worth noting that as recently as 
1914 the late Arthur F. Leach complained that there was no 
adequate history of English education." It may be added that 


1A. F. Leach, Some Aspects of Research in the History of Education in England. 
(London, 1914), p. 2. 
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the reputation of Mr. Leach as a scholar rests mainly on the 
fact that for more than thirty years he labored successfully to 
lay the foundations for such a history. He disposed forever 
“of the current and common view that English schools and 
any education in England worthy of the name dated from the 
Reformation.” Experience shows, however, that the up- 
rooting of historical errors is a slow process. For instance, a 
recent book® intended for American college students contains 
a selection from Green, the English historian, which gives the 
impression that education in England received a great im- 
petus from the Protestant Reformation, and more especially 
from the Puritan element which, it is claimed, popularized 
the reading of the Bible in the English tongue. No hint is 
given that the writings of all noteworthy English authors 
from the days of Caedmon to those of Chaucer show familiar- 
ity with the Bible, nor that the Bible in the vernacular was in 
the hands of orthodox Catholics prior to the great religious 
and political revolt of the sixteenth century.’ 

Perhaps no book has done more to mislead American read- 
ers than Payne’s translation of a work by Compayré in which 
the reader will find the following rather startling statement :° 


With La Salle and the foundation of the Institute of the Brethren of the 
Christian schools, the historian recognizes the Catholic origin of primary 
instruction ; in the decrees of the French Revolution, its lay and philosophical 
origin: but it is to the Reformers—to Luther in the sixteenth and to Comenius 
in the seventeenth—that must be ascribed the honor of having first organized 
schools for the people. In its origin the primary school is the child of Protes- 
tantism, and its cradle is the Reformation.® 

The statement just quoted has misled many readers who 
have had no opportunity to consult source material. Several 
writers have accepted the unsupported testimony of Com- 


2Ibid., pp. 3-4. 
3Cubberley, E. P., Readings in the History of Education (Boston, 1920), p. 261. 


4See F. A. Gasquet, The Eve of the Reformation (New York, 1900), Ch. VIII. 
5Gabriel Compayré, The History of Pedagogy (tr. by Payne, Boston, 1897), p. 112. 
®The italics are the writer’s. 
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payré, regardless of the fact that modern scholarship has 
shown that the claims made for Luther and Comenius are sim- 
ply preposterous. Indeed, it can be shown that both before 
and after the Reformation many forces contributed to the 
development and extension of popular education, and that the 
Reformation played a minor, if not a negative, role. A study 
of Luther’s writings reveals no high ideal of the function of 
the elementary school. He says:' 

My idea is not to create schools like those we have had. . . . A boy should 
pass one or two hours a day at school and let him have the rest of his time 
for learning a trade in his father’s house. . . . So also girls should have an 
hour a day at school. 


As a matter of fact Luther was concerned mainly about sec- 
ondary education.* Equally baseless is the claim, so often 
advanced, that Luther was a pioneer advocate of compulsory 
attendance. In this regard he was anticipated by King Alfred 
the Great about 893 A.D.’ Moreover, it is a matter of record 
that as early as 1496 a compulsory-attendance law was actually 


passed by the Scottish Parliament at a time when Scotland was 
still an integral part of Catholic Christendom. This, the first 
compulsory-attendance law enacted by any European govern- 
ment, required barons and freeholders to send their sons and 
heirs to school from the age of eight or nine years until they 


9910 


should be “competently founded and have perfect Latin. 
The law assumes the existence of schools which, as Grant 
bears witness, were planted in every considerable town in 
Scotland at this time.” 

As for the educational services of Comenius, to which Com- 
payré and others have attached so much importance, there is 
clearly a large element of exaggeration. A modern non- 


™Martin Luther, Schrift an die Rathsherren, 1524. 

8Albert Stoeckl, Lehrbuch der Geschichte der Paedagogik, p. 211. 

%See Preface to King Alfred’s translation of the Pastoral Care of Pope Gregory 
the Great. 

10See J. E. G. De Montemorency, State Intervention in English Education (Cam- 
bridge, 1902), p. 112, for text of this law. 

1l1James Grant, The History of the Burgh and Parish Schools of Scotland, p. 25. 
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Catholic scholar, while admitting the Comenius was one of 
several propagandists of new educational ideas, says: 


Unfortunately his Great Didactic in which he set forth his general prin- 
ciples, attracted little attention and won less adherence, although his school 
books in which he attempted with very little success to apply his principles 
were widely used in schools. But they were little more than bald summaries 
of real or supposed facts, stated in Latin and the vernacular in parallel 
columns. In content they differed from such medieval summaries of knowl- 
edge as the well-known works of Bartolomew Angelicus, which had been 
widely used since the thirteenth century, chiefly in greater baldness and aridity 
of treatment. 


Even the idea of the popular Janua linguarum reserrata 
of Comenius was borrowed from a work with a similar title 
by the Irish Jesuit, William Bathe, whose work preceded by 
twenty years that of Comenius. From the account that the 
latter gives of the “elegans inventio Linguarum Januae H1- 
bernica,” as he describes Bathe’s work, we learn that transla- 
tions of the learned Jesuit’s book had already been made into 
English, French, and German from the original Latin-Spanish 


edition.” 


II 


Recent investigations of the educational history of England, 
Germany, and other countries have effectively disposed of the 
myth as to the Protestant origin of the elementary school,” as 
well as of the introduction of vernacular Bible by the Re- 
formers.” Many scholars of liberal views, however, hesitate 
to claim a pre-Reformation origin for the elementary school, 
now regarded as the people’s school par excellence, as its 


12Cloudsley Brereton, article “Education” in the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

18T, Corcoran, S. J., Studies in the History of Classical Teaching, p. 76. Corcoran 
devotes 130 pages to an illuminating discussion of Bathe and his method of teaching. 

144. F. Leach, op. cit., and English Schools at the Reformation, (London, 1897); E. 
Allain, L’Instruction primaire en France avant la Revolution, (Paris, 1881); J. 
Janssen, History of the German People at the Close of the Middle Ages, Vol. I, 15th 
ed. (London, 1905); H. Graham, “Education in Medieval Scotland” Catholic Educa- 
tional Review, May, 1929. 

15F, A. Gasquet, op. cit.; J. Janssen, op. cit., Vol. I, Bk. I, Ch. II. 
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variant titles, the “common school,” and Volksschule, sug- 
gest. The issue to some extent rests on a definition of terms. 
There is a tendency to limit the term elementary school to one 
which was concerned with “pre-adolescent, native vernacular 
education” “attended by common folk who did not aspire 
to a professional career,” and aimed at supplying “a type of 
education which was relatively complete.” 

This conception of elementary education is decidedly arbi- 
trary. It fails to include those present-day educational systems 
which make provision for bilingualism on the elementary- 
school level and it neglects to take account of recent develop- 
ments which are breaking down the artificial divisions be- 
tween primary and secondary education; but, above all, it 
does violence to the facts of history which clearly indicate 
marked educational development due to religious, political, 
economic, and social factors. It intentionally excludes any 
school in which even the rudiments of Latin were taught and 
it fails to account for the fact that vernacular education was 
not uncommon, a fact which is especially emphasized by the 
demand for printed books in the vernacular from the middle 
of the fifteenth century onwards in various countries, notably 
Germany, England, and France.” 

The rise of the vernaculars, however, did not displace Latin 
in the schools for the simple reason that for the laity as well 
as for the clergy it was the most valuable of subjects.” Hence, 
prior to the sixteenth century, and much later, no school 
worthy of the name would have thought of excluding the study 
of Latin from the curriculum. For instance, in the vernacular 
schools which were established in the commercial cities of 


165, C. Parker, The History of Modern Elementary Education (1912), p. 3. 

17E. H. Reisner, The Evolution of the Common School (1930), p. 3. 

18]. W. Adamson, A Short History of Education (Cambridge, 1922), p. 73. 

19See J. W. Adamson, op. cit., Ch. V; J. Janssen, op. cit., Vol. I, Book I, Ch. I; 
Brother Azarias, ‘““The Primary School in the Middle Ages” in Essays Educational, 
(New York, 1896) ; Willmann-Kirsch, The Science of Education, Vol. I, Ch. XVIII. 

20See A. F. Leach, Some Results of Research in the History of Education in Eng- 


land, p. 31-32. 
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Germany from the thirteenth century onwards, Latin as well 
as Deutsch was considered necessary.” 

From the preceding discussion two important conclusions 
emerge: first, that the origin of popular education cannot be 
attributed to the Reformation; and second, that a conception 
of the people’s school that would restrict it virtually to ver- 
nacular and secular education in the three R’s is lacking in 
historical perspective. Such an ideal of education was utterly 
foreign to the medieval mind which regarded another R, re- 
ligion, as the very heart of the curriculum. 


III 


A major problem which invites our attention involves a 
consideration of the different medieval institutions which were 
mainly responsible for the popularization of education. It is 
hardly necessary to say that Christianity was not heir to any 
ready-made system of schools. The Church was not con- 
cerned with culture for its own sake, but as a means to ad- 
vancing her own sublime mission among men irrespective of 
race or station in life. Although she has had at all times illus- 
trious scholars within her ranks her ultimate objective was not 
the creation of an aristocracy of learning. She made her first 
appeal to the common people. As Christianity spread to all 
classes throughout the Roman Empire, Christian schools grad- 
ually displaced and superseded pagan institutions of learning. 
It is worth remembering, however, that the grammar or sec- 
ondary schools retained their pagan character longest and that 
Christian elementary and higher schools developed much 
earlier.” With rise in the West of episcopal and monastic 
schools, Christians no longer had occasion to resort to the 
schools of the pagan grammarians and rhetoricians. Indeed, 
much of the educational history of Western Europe prior to 


21Elbert Vaughan Wills, “Elementary Education in the German Cities up to the 
Sixteenth Century,” Education, Vol. I, No. 4 (December, 1929). 

22Theodore Haarhoff, The Schools of Gaul (Oxford, 1920), p. 175; Willmann- 
Kirsch, The Science of Education, Vol. I, p. 191. 
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the rise of the universities in the twelfth century might be 
written on the contributions of these two major educational 
agencies of the Medieval Church.” 

Volumes might be written about the monastic schools alone. 
From the fifth century onward they spread all over western 


Europe. 


The mere number of the monasteries—in 1500 there were no less than 
37,000 monasteries belonging to the Benedictines and to branches of their 
Order—is sufficient evidence of the important public function of the religious 
orders; and if we grant that only one twentieth of these 37,000 monasteries 
had regular schools, they would still constitute no small part of the school 


system of the time.”* 


The estimate is conservative so far as the existence of schools 
is concerned; for it may be safely assumed that every monas- 
tery which admitted novices made provision for their educa- 
tion. Such was the function of the “inner school.” For our 
purpose, however, it is important to emphasize the fact that 
the laity were not excluded from the educational facilities 


which the monasteries afforded. The “outer school” was ex- 
pressly for those who did not aspire to take monastic vows. 
Many instances might be cited to establish the fact that boys 
were often admitted to monasteries, and girls to convents in 
order that members of both sexes might be given an oppor- 
tunity to acquire religious and profane learning during their 
tender years. Afterwards they were free to take their places 
in the world according to their social station.” 

Every cathedral town had a grammar school which was 
open to lay pupils as well as to candidates for the priesthood. 
It was presided over by a learned priest, styled the scholasticus. 
As representative of the bishop he was titular head of all teach- 


Cf. L. Maitre, Les écoles episcopales et monastiques en occident (Paris, 1924); 
H. Graham The Early Irish Monastic Schools (Dublin, 1923). 

24Willmann-Kirsch, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 199-200. 

*5Bede, Hist. Eccl. Gentis Anglorum, Plummer’s ed., Vol. I, p. 192; L. Maitre, op. 
cit., Ch. V and VI; H. Graham, op. cit., p. 192. 
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ing in the diocese and was in charge of the licensing of 
teachers. 

In its internal organization the cathedral school paralleled 
the contemporary monastic school. It had its lower and higher 
divisions, the schola minor and the schola maior. In the 
former, sometimes called the song school, reading, writing, 
singing of hymns and Psalms, and the comput were taught. In 
the higher division, the preparatory disciplines—the trivium 
and the quadrivium—were taught as well as theology and 
other studies necessary for the priesthood. With the rise of 
the universities the more advanced studies were transferred 
to the latter. Side by side with the cathedral schools there 
arose other grammar schools which were associated with col- 
legiate churches administered by a college of canons.” Both 
Riboulet” and Krieg® have pointed out the significance of 
these schools as a means of promoting popular education and 
Leach’s study gives substantial grounds for believing that both 
the cathedrai and collegiate churches had grammar schools 
and song schools as an integral part of their foundations. In 
England before the Dissolution in 1548 there were more than 
200 such establishments scattered about the county” 


providing secondary education in the grammar schools, as well as elementary 
education in the song schools for all and sundry and not merely for choristers 
. . . to an extent far greater than was provided in post-Reformation Eng- 
land until the end of the seventeenth century. 


IV 


The educational facilities of the Middle Ages were not lim- 
ited to any one social class. They were available to the chil- 
dren of the peasant as well as to the children of the king, but 
not in the same proportion. The palace schools of the Mero- 


2C, Krieg, Lehrbuch der Paedagogie (Paderborn, 1900), p. 95. 

27... Riboulet, Histoire de la pedagogie (Paris, 1925), p. 126. 

28C, Krieg, op. cit., p. 94. 

29A. F. Leach, Some Results of Research in the History of Education in England, 


p. 20. 
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vingian and Carolingian periods had their counterparts in the 
court schools established by Alfred the Great and other 
monarchs.” In the castles of the feudal nobility the education 
of chivalry required a long and careful training which pro- 
vided for the needs of a small but important social class. It 
represented a type of training that was especially necessary 
for the man of action, the ruler, the soldier, and the courtier.” 
In the later Middle Ages many English youths were prepared 
for important official positions in the king’s palace, in the 
households of the bishops, and in the Inns of Court.” 

A school of quite a different type was the charity school 
which catered to the needs of those at the other end of the 
social scale. Such schools existed at least from the third cen- 
tury when the Church confided to deacons and deaconesses 
the care of orphans. During the following centuries the hos- 
pital, the almonry, and the hospice were established not solely 
for the care of travelers, the sick, the incurable, and the old, 
but also for the refuge and asylum of deserted infants. The 
Rules and Constitutions of several Religious Orders imposed 
the obligation of rearing poor and abandoned children and 
dispensing to them both spiritual and material food.” 

The schools mentioned served the needs of special classes, 
but the school which did most to provide for the children of 
the masses was the parish school. Its origin is obscure. Pres- 
byteral schools were in existence in Syria in the second cen- 
tury, but we are unable to assign a definite date to the rise of 
the parish school in the West. It probably existed from the 
earliest times when parishes were organized. The first 
definite indication we have of its establishment in the West 
would appear to be that which is contained in an ordinance 
of an ecclesiastical council held in Italy in 443 A.D. which 
required priests to instruct the youth of the neighborhood in 


30Cf. J. B. Mullinger, The Schools of Charles the Great; C. Plummer, Life and 
Times of Alfred the Great (Oxford, 1902), pp. 135-160. 


31J. W. Adamson, op. cit., Ch. III. 
82T. F. Tout, An Advanced History of Great Britain (London, 1910), p. 242. 


33L, Riboulet, op. cit., pp. 125-126. 
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their presbyteries.“ In the following century the Council of 
Vaison (in the south of Gaul) commended this custom already 
practised in Italy, and ordered priests to establish schools in 
which young scholars might learn to read the Psalms and pur- 
sue the study of the Holy Scriptures, become familiar with the 
law of God and be worthy successors in the ministry of the 
Gospel.” During the same year (529) the Synods of Orange 
and Valence, also in southern Gaul, decreed that similar 
schools were to be erected in all villages and towns.” 


V 


A study of ecclesiastical legislation from the sixth century 
onwards reveals a clearly defined policy which was decidedly 
favorable to the expansion of popular education. The stamp 
of the official approval was placed on what in many instances 
was becoming a widespread practice. Both particular and 
general councils of the Church, imperial capitularies, and 
episcopal and Papal decrees show that while bishops and 


Popes were primarily concerned with making provision for 
instructing the future members of the clerical body in the 
sacred sciences they were also at pains to encourage and pro- 
mote the education of the laity.” The following are specific 
instances of educational legislation which had a far-reaching 
influence on the development and extension of popular educa- 
tion during the Middle Ages: the councils of Tours (567), 
Toledo (624); Constantinople (681); Bavarian pastoral in- 
structions (774) ; council of Cloveshoe, England (749) ; the 
capitularies of Charlemagne (787, 789) ; the synods of Aachen 
(789, 817) ; councils of Chalons (813), Paris (829), Rome 
(853); the edict of Emperor Lothair (825); the canons of 
King Edgar (960); Lanfranc’s constitutions (1075); synod 
of Westminster (1133) ; Lateran councils (1179, 1215). The 


34... Riboulet, op. cit., p. 123. 

35F, Ozanam, La civilization chrétienne chez les Francs (Paris, 1893), pp. 473-474. 

36Krieg, op. cit., p. 97; Willmann-Kirsch, op. cit. Vol. I, pp. 191-192. 

37W. Turner, Art. “Schools,” Catholic Encylopedia. 

388Cf, Mansi, Concilia; Monumenta Germaniae Paedagogica; Leach, Educational 
Charters; Ozanam, op. cit., Ch. IX. 
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list® is not exhaustive but is significant of the extent and per- 
sistency of the official policy of the Church in diffusing the 
benefits of education throughout the length and breadth of 
Christendom. M. Allain, who has surveyed the greater part 
of the studies of medieval schools, declares that anyone who 
would form an adequate idea of the intellectual status of our 
ancestors in past ages must have recourse to these ecclesias- 
tical documents, the collections of the Church councils.” 

At least three inferences of major import may be made 
from an examination of these decrees. The first is that edu- 
cation was definitely brought under the canon law. The sec- 
ond is that the Church displayed commendable zeal in bring- 
ing the means of education within reach of all classes irre- 
spective of geographical location. The third is that the 
decrees and ordinances were no mere empty gestures, but were 
intended to be put into effect. 

Researches conducted in different dioceses of France leave 
no doubt as to the wide diffusion of elementary education in 
that country, at least during the later Middle Ages.“ The 
same is true of the various regions of Germany which have 
been studied in detail. Especially noteworthy is the develop- 
ment of municipal and burgher schools which were estab- 
lished to meet the needs of a new social class between the 
peasants and nobles.“ In like manner the economic pros- 
perity of the towns of the Low Countries provided conditions 
favorable to the great educational renaissance which drew its 
stimulation and support from the Brethren of the Common 
Life during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries.” 


VI 
When we turn from the Continent to Britain we find that 


39V/’instruction primaire en France avant la Revolution, Ch. II 

4°Cf. Brother Azarias, op. cit., pp. 172-180. 

41E. V. Wills, loc. cit., pp. 197-211. 

42Albert Hyma, The Christian Renaissance {New York, 1924), pp. 122-135, pp. 


339-349, 
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popular education was making steady progress. The author 
of “Piers Plowman,” writing in the last decade of the four- 
teenth century, rather illiberally complains that the children 
of the poor made their way to high estate through the school 
doors. Again about a hundred years later the rapidity with 
which printed books were bought is good evidence of the exis- 
tence of a reading public. In England the printer confined 
himself almost exclusively to the vernacular, while the first 
book ever printed in Scotland was one which contained poems 
of Dunbar and Chaucer, tales of romance and old ballads.* 
The famous Paston Letters (1422-1509) supply additional ob- 
jective evidence that literacy, so far from being the monopoly 
of the clergy or of the privileged classes, was widespread 
among men and women of various social ranks.“ The ques- 
tion as to the means whereby this literacy was acquired turns 
our attention to the schools which were existing in England 
towards the end of the medieval period. Leach enumerates 
seven Classes of schools—schools connected (1) with cathe- 
drals, (2) with monasteries, (3) with collegiate churches and 
colleges, (4) with hospitals, (5) with guilds, (6) and with 
chantries, as well as (7) independent schools, existing ostens- 
ibly and actually by themselves as independent entities.” 
Leach thinks that 300 is a moderate estimate of such schools 
in the year 1535 “when the flood-gates of the great revolution 
which is called the Reformation, were let loose, most of them 
were swept away either by Henry VIII or his son; or if not 
swept away, plundered and damaged.” 

Other writers have also noted that the onslaught which the 
Reformers made on the Catholic doctrine of “good works” 
resulted in drying up a rich source of educational endowment 


43]. W. Adamson, op. cit., p. 76; Piers Plowman, C. VI, Il. 70ff. (Skeat’s Ed.) 

44Tbid., p. 81. 

45H. Graham, “Education in Medieval Scotland,” Catholic Educational Review, 
May, 1929, p. 273. 

46]. W. Adamson, op. cit., pp. 82-83. 

474. F. Leach, English Schools at the Reformation, Part I, p. 7. 


48A F. Leach, ibid., Part I, p. 6. 
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as in the case of the chantries just cited. Speaking of the ef- 
fect of the Reformation in Germany Paulsen says:“ “The 
first effect of these events on educational institutions was de- 
structive; the old schools and universities were so bound up 
with the Church in all respects—socially, legally, economic- 
ally—that they could not but be involved in its downfall.” 


VII 


No one will deny that in modern times considerable prog- 
ress has been made in the popularization of education, but we 
must not overlook the fact that the medieval Church almost 
without any assistance from the State did much to provide 
for the educational needs of the masses. We should also re- 
member that the Middle Ages did not confuse education with 
mere schooling and that many phases of medieval life were 
decidedly educational in character. It is true that the Middle 
Ages had their dark shadows but they had also lights of vary- 
ing degrees of brilliancy. 

With slight modifications we might say of the medieval 
times in general what a modern scholar has said about the 
Middle Ages in England :® 

They have been painted as ignorant, brutal and picturesque. We may 
have doubts as to the truth of the picture; we may well believe that the 
eighteenth century in the mass was more brutal, more picturesque, and less 
religious, and we may even believe that it was far more ignorant and far less 
moral. The Middle Ages left to the Reformation educational possibilities 
that were recklessly squandered. 


49F. Paulsen, German Education (New York, 1908), p. 64. 
50F. E. G. DeMontmorency, op. cit., p. 60. 












Book Reviews 


The following books have been chosen for review because they are judged 
to be contributions which are likely to have an influence or which manifest a 
distinctive trend in a definite field of knowledge. 


ECONOMICS 


CONCENTRATION IN AMERICAN INDUsTRY. By Harry W. Laidler. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell and Co., 1932. Pp. xi, 501. $3.75. 


A PLANNED Society. By George Soule. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1932. Pp. ix, 295. $2.50. 


A New Dea. By Stuart Chase. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1932. 
Pp. vii, 257. $2.00. 


Here are three books bold enough to express opinions on economic affairs 
even in times like these. They are in spite of the discordant voices which are 
raised concerning “The Depression,” bound together by a true unity. All 
quote former works of each other now and again; Dr. Laidler and Mr. Soule 
are both directors of the National Bureau of Economic Research; Mr. Soule 
and Mr. Chase are both directors of the Labor Bureau, Inc. Each book is 
to a certain degree, the reaction of a different personality to a given stimulus 
and the titles of the books reflect the manner of that reaction. Stuart Chase 
chooses the catchy and optimistic “New Deal”; George Soule, the more 
thoughtful “Planned Society,” and Dr. Laidler, the more ponderous “Con- 
centration in American Industry.” 

Dr. Laidler furnishes the raw material for the other two writers. His is 
primarily a “book of fact, of trends in economic controls . . . [which] demon- 
strates that the days of the old individualism are over” (p. 465). It furnishes 
a “basis for future action,” only in the very general sense that it clearly out- 
lines our present status. First and last, the author is concerned chiefly with 
the passing of the old economic order, not a probable collapse in the future, 
not a demise clearly discerned in causes now at work, but a substantial change 
already accomplished. Industry by industry, he surveys the country, finding 
in many cases effective monopoly: here is concerted action tantamount to 
monopoly; there is a field ripe for merger. No economic area, not even the 
retail baking field, long regarded as the embattled citadel of an undying indi- 
vidualism, is free from a well-defined trend toward concentration. Competi- 
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tion may, indeed, be said to exist in some cases, but it is a competition 
radically metamorphosed. The formidable web of statistics Dr. Laidler 
weaves is too intricate for reproduction; let a few citations serve to make 
clear the general design. 

Four companies, for example, control half of our anthracite coal, and eight 
companies, four-fifths of it; these companies are in turn controlled by rail- 
roads. Nickel and aluminum are to all practical purposes perfectly monop- 
olized. Communication in all its aspects is, through patent pooling and ex- 
changes, rapidly approaching effective concentration of control. One-half of 
our power is produced by three groups of holding companies and ninety per 
cent of it by fifteen groups. And so on and so on. Whosoever buys a radio 
from whomsoever pays a royalty to one company and gets most of the things 
that he really wants to listen to from one of two broadcasting systems. Con- 
centration in the automobile industry is commonplace; seventy-five per cent 
of all production is from two companies. General Foods and Standard 
Brands, however, are marshaling even the trade-marked staples that have been 
familiar on pantry shelves for generations. Few realize how far sugar, soap, 
movies, matches, butter, ice cream, and bananas have been hurried along the 
same road to concentration. Such is the general character of the book; 
coldly statistical, arresting rather than entertaining, surrounded with methodo- 
logical safeguards, warnings that the evidence warrants so much and no more. 

There follows a long chapter on “The Law and Industrial Combination,” 
in which the familiar tale of our quixotic “trust-busting” is reviewed. ‘The 
Sherman, Clayton and Mann-Elkins Acts and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission are analyzed and the old story of their almost complete frustration, 
except for the Interstate Commerce Commission, by judicial interpretation, is 
recounted with well-selected examples. We conclude with the author that 
“judicial interpretation of the anti-trust laws has had the effect of legalizing 
almost any degree of concentration of economic power if certain legal formal- 
ities are observed” (p. 410). Power control, being as it is Dr. Laidler’s 
special field, receives a similar but more detailed treatment. The case for public 
ownership is briefly and dispassionately stated, and Dr. Bauer’s basis of valua- 
tion for rate-making proposed for immediate application. Dr. Bauer’s plan 
is, in essence, the fixing once and for all of the real value of plants and allow- 
ing no subsequent additions to capital save for actual expenditures, and must 
be conceded one true merit. It would do away with the endless investigations 
which cost the people more than they can hope to save in reduced rates, while 
in some cases the costs of the companies’ retaliatory efforts are charged to 
capital account to yield a “fair return” for ever more. This section of the 
book lacks the telling completeness of earlier chapters and exhibits symptoms 
of being an after-thought. Yet it could scarcely have been omitted and sug- 
gests much that is left unsaid. 
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Dr. Laidler’s “socialism’’ may cause some to view the book askance. Yet 
he has gathered his information from sources which are open to anyone patient 
enough to consult them, documents of Federal and State governments, re- 
ports of trade associations, published financial statements, recognized statistical 
agencies, research projects of the universities as reported in the economic 
journals. In one sense all this data is common property, but the work of 
making it truly such is quite tardy and the lack of this popularization is the 
explanation of the poverty of facts and the abundance of emotion displayed in 
discussions of this subject. A single example will show how true this is. 

About two years ago, Gardiner C. Means, of Columbia University pub- 
lished in the American Economic Review,’ the results of an investigation at 
his institution covering corporations listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 
This study was limited to non-financial corporations. The data gathered 
clearly indicated that the two hundred largest corporations listed, closely 
interlocked among themselves, closely bound to the financial institutions which 
were again intimately intertwined, controlled thirty-five per cent of the busi- 
ness wealth of the country. By business wealth is understood that which is 
invested in things other than agricultural, governmental or strictly financial 
securities. This proportion of the business wealth represented between fifteen 
and twenty-five per cent of the total national wealth. A projection of the 
same trends into the future indicates that by 1950 the then two hundred 
largest corporations will control eighty per cent of the business wealth and 
fifty per cent of the national wealth. ‘These are in themselves impressive 
figures and were employed by both Dr. Laidler and Mr. Soule. Their true 
significance, however, lies in this, that these gentlemen were thus dependent 
on two magazine articles for one of their most telling points. Far more 
investigation and far more publicity are needed for the facts in the case; it is 
idle to prescribe for a patient whose condition is not accurately known. It is 
idle to pass laws to maintain competition if competition has largely disap- 
peared. Insofar as Dr. Laidler’s work furthers this end of giving a statistical 
picture of American economic reality, it serves a most useful purpose in our 
literature and is to be commended therefore. 

“A Planned Society” and “A New Deal” are books with striking differ- 
ences and striking similarities. There can be no question as to the identity 
of their sources and background. Both, so to speak, accept Dr. Laidler’s 
thesis as a datum, namely the passing of laissez-faire. Both are impressed 
with the “crazy behavior” and “silliness” of much of our economic activity. 
Both writers have drawn heavily on the spirit of Thorstein Veblen, who with 
Olympian disdain and acid cynicism, refused to be concerned with the con- 


1Later extended and amplified with legal material in The Modern Corporation and 
Private Property, by Gardiner C. Means and Adolph A. Berle, Jr. 
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clusions of classical economics but calmly denied all its suppositions. Certainly 
the traditional economics has never been the same since this erratic Scandi- 
navian-American penned his curious sentences. Both Mr. Chase and Mr. 
Soule pause long at the shrine of Frederick C. Taylor and see many of the 
visions that do the technocrats. What, using Veblen’s phrase, the engineers 
would do to the price system presents untold opportunity for speculation. 
Both writers, like many more in the economic fraternity, accept without 
reserve the leadership of John Maynard Keynes in monetary matters. Charles 
Beard, J. Maurice Clark and Karl Marx are others who move through the 
pages on friendly terms. Russia is a quasi-land of promise, whose social 
system may not be the most desirable, but whose economic regime is surely 
superior to our own. 

But here they part company, for the two men play different tunes on the 
same instrument. Mr. Soule’s complaint against the existing order, deeper 
than dissatisfaction with its palpable wastes and failures, lies in this, that 
“the New Era furnished no dependable system in which people could live 
their lives” (p. 27). The third paragraph of the first chapter, containing 
the sentence, ‘We need meanings that are sustained by faith,” is a truly 
beautiful statement of the human need for guidance according to the ordina- 
tion of things to their last end. We have come to our present impasse because 
we have built on a negative principle, the principle of absolute liberty, in 
which Mr. Soule sees and rightly so, a fundamental dilemma. “It is a phy- 
sical impossibility to be free to do everything. Some liberties obstruct 
others” (p. 266). We have been a nation walking backwards, gazing at the 
liberties in the Constitution and stumbling over transcontinental railroads, 
telegraph wires, sky-scrapers and super-highways. (Chap. VI.) We have 
been trampling out a new wine which shattered the bottles of the old liberty. 
More fundamental than this “artificial” concept of liberty is man’s propensity 
to organize. The “organizing man” is a truer picture of human nature than 
man absolutely free. (Chap. V.) Let us forget our outworn concept of 
liberty. Russia, thinks Mr. Soule, is planning successfully in peace; we our- 
selves planned successfully in war. Let us recognize that we are not free; 
let us plan and organize. 

“The New Deal” is less penetrating than all this, satisfied with painting 
the follies of our economic world in lithographic colors. Consider the case 
of Mr. Emory Broadback who by night extols self-help and belabors social- 
ism and government in business. But by day he collects the contributions for 
the tariff lobby and disciplines bolters from the trade-association price agree- 
ment, demonstrating thereby how severe a case of cultural lag we are suffer- 
ing from. There are twenty-one ways of making money; sixteen of them are 
bad. Recall any great fortune of which you may have knowledge and you 
will not find its germ among the five good ways’ Here, however, Mr. Chase 
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makes a point. The actual profits taken by these means are not of major 
consequence. Professor Bowley estimates that a complete redistribution of 
wealth would raise the average standard of living but ten per cent. But 
could we only eliminate the gyrations of those who are trying to become 
wealthy by the sixteen methods, there would be enough to go around and to 
spare. But the gyrations have not been eliminated. The “Roaring Twenties” 
ended in a dizzy “Tailspin”; “Red and Black Dictatorships’” have achieved 
a measure of success elsewhere but do not, to Mr. Chase, seem applicable 
here. For us there remains the ‘““Third Road,” at the end of which we will 
find a system that will be all that an economic system is supposed to be, 
namely, a source of food and clothes and shelter to its workers. 

When we consider the concrete proposals of the two writers, we see that 
they meet again. However diverse the route, the goal is the same and here 
both writers most clearly show the imprint of J. M. Keynes. Mr. Soule 
proposes an economy of high wages, not through enterpreneurs’ choices but 
enforced by decree; control of credit and investment to avoid erratic price 
changes; and, judging by his strictures on profits, a high income tax. Mr. 
Chase speaks for a managed currency; for a drastic redistribution of wealth 
through income and inheritance taxes, and a huge program of public works. 
Both postulate an Industries Board to administér this, acting now in an 
emergency—ultimately to become the brain of our economic organization at 
all times. 

Really, there is little that need be said concerning these proposals, save one 
thing only. Whether we concede Mr. Keynes’ theory of the origin of eco- 
nomic dislocations or not, managed money with its virtues and its problems 
is no novelty. England has used it profitably for seventeen months; the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board has been doing it in greater or less degree for years. The 
Board’s manipulation of the price of money necessarily involves a species of 
control over investment and short-term credit. So this proposal is nothing 
new, but merely an extension of the old. Raising the purchasing power of 
the worker and the farmer is patently the only solution for evils arising from 
over-equipment. Since the government must tax to live, it must tax where 
money is, and in an economy of absentee owners, money is in incomes and 
almost nowhere else. 

The one thing that needs to be observed refers primarily to the huge pro- 
gram of public works and secondarily to the managed currency. If a public- 
works program of five or six billion dollars will initiate a cumulative rise in 
domestic prices and production, there is no reason for crying “inflation.” 
Inflation is a purely relative expression and warnings against it at present, 
assuming of course that it is under competent technical direction, are like 
similar warnings to a motorist with a flat tire. But one should not start 
pumping air into a flat tire until it is certain that the leak has been mended, 
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The possible leak in our economic tire at the present time is our foreign-trade 
relations. The years, 1926-1929, proved clearly that conflict between domestic 
and foreign desiderata may leave the managers of money in a cruel dilemma. 
No economist has yet isolated the foreign-trade bacillus in post-war America 
or described its action whether for good or ill. If there is a large leak in 
our system caused by misunderstood foreign-trade relations, then even five 
billions would go up in a momentary puff and even America cannot stand 
that very long. 

Religion would not be held in very high honor in this planned society. Mr. 
Chase thinks that (p. 164) 


we need a new religion. The elder faiths have followed the economic secular trend 
downward. . . . Great religious movements have usually been grounded in collec- 
tivism, in the brotherhood of man, leaving laissez-faire in the last analysis a cold 
and ferocious anti-Christ. Capitalism, though blessed by Christian priests, has all but 
killed Christianity. 


Mr. Soule excoriates the nineteenth-century liberalism but, despite his good 
beginning, when seeking a simile with which to damn it, selects the “artificial 
God of medieval religion.”” Nevertheless the most casual observer must see 
that these men are seeking the same principles which “Quadragesimo Anno” 
states definitely: a better wage scale, the natural solidarity of human activity, 
some measure of control for the power of credit, some measure of direction 
for “the domination which has followed free competition,” the beginnings of 
functional representation, and, withal, in spite of the diverse approach, the 
need for spiritual renovation. Let it be noted that “Distributism’” receives 
respectful mention from Mr. Soule and both he and Dr. Laidler refer to the 
writings of Dr. John A. Ryan. Dr. Ryan alone has achieved in his writings 
the synthesis of authoritative Christian morality and accurate technical eco- 
nomics, and Dr. Ryan’s works alone exert in this field an influence on the 
thought of our fellow countrymen. Is not this evidence that we have been 
derelict in our duty of presenting Christian truth in a background of economic 
reality? 

That anyone in the face of the evidence here collected can still talk of 
rugged individualism is but evidence of the power which the will exercises 
over the intellect. The suppositions on which they base their plans for change 
are disappointing. These books, especially the last two, regard as somewhat 
bizarre the idea that a government, having a due regard for certain funda- 
mental and truly inalienable rights, can be freely planned and limited in its 
powers by the free people who set up that government. So far is this from 
being anomalous that it is the ethically ideal manner of establishing political 
authority and, as Marshall’s decisions show, the historical fact concerning 
our own government. What was done concerning the whole structure can 
be done again in economic amendment. “The United States wrote laissez- 
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faire into her Constitution as Charles Beard has so eloquently shown” (sic 
Mr. Chase, p. 35). The same, though not stated, is strongly implied by 
Dr. Laidler. Mr. Soule rightly traces to the interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion in the spirit of Rousseau, our exaggerated view of property, but wrongly 
states that our Constitution was based on the decadent “natural rights” theory 
of the French (pp. 73-81). If our Constitution is based on the French 
theory of natural right so-called, but actually deriving from the sanctions of 
the positive law, then drastic changes may be in order. If, however, our 
Constitution is based on the Suarezian concept of the State (and it is), then 
it is to the Constitution and not away from it that we must go. 

These three writers regard themselves as somewhat radical. A radical in 
the last analysis is but a person who goes to the root of things. In this sense 
they are not radicals; would that they were. 

BerNnarp W. Dempsey, S.J. 


SCIENCE 


Time, MatTrer, AND VALUES. By Robert Andrews Millikan. Chapel Hill, 
N. C.: The University of North Carolina Press, 1932. Pp. 99. $1.00. 


THE Open Worwp. By Hermann Weyl. New Haven: Yale University 


Press, 1932. Pp. 84. $1.50. 


Sir Isaac Newton is reported to have said on his deathbed that he was 
like a child on the seashore while the great ocean of truth lay all undiscovered 
before him. Since his day, physical research has succeeded in charting a 
great part of that ocean, but its very successes have led to quite new and 
more fundamental riddles. In Dr. Millikan’s first two chapters, or lectures 
—for the book is a publication of three lectures given at the University of 
North Carolina—he gives a brief but exceedingly clear exposition of some 
of the greatest successes, and proposes for our consideration some of the 
riddles. Those who, without desiring to become physicists, wish to get the 
physicist’s view of time and matter, would do well to read these chapters. 

The first chapter gives an interesting historical development of the concept 
of time; explains the influence of Galileo, whose experiments on velocity 
and acceleration, together with the discovery of the isochronism of the pendu- 
lum, led to a more accurate measure of time; and finally, presents with 
simplicity and clarity the experiments leading up to the Einstein theory of 
relativity, which links up space and time into a composite space-time concept. 

In the second chapter we are told of the great wall that was built up 
between the world of atoms and the world of waves. These two worlds 
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were separately explored with very great success, and in the exploration, es- 
pecially of the world of atoms, Doctor Millikan himself played a most im- 
portant part. Then suddenly the wall collapsed, and atomic characteristics 
were shown to exist in waves, and wave characteristics in particles. The 
two worlds rebelled at the separation, and the rebellion has presented “one 
of the most amazing situations ever encountered by any science” (p. 62). 
The ultimate, elementary processes which constitute light cannot be both 
waves and corpuscles. Which are they really? This is one of the riddles 
which still remains unanswered. 

The third lecture is an attempt to show the effect on our present civiliza- 
tion of “the scientific method” introduced by Galileo. ‘This method, ac- 
cording to Doctor Millikan, discards all intuitive axioms and authority; it 
appeals by the experimental method “to the tribunal of brute facts.” To 
it, we owe the “Discovery of the idea of Natural Law and the Uniformity 
of Nature’; to it is traceable every modern industrial and scientific device ; 
through its use man’s “idea of God, the integrating factor of the universe? 
began to change. A God of caprice and whim began to be replaced in 
human thinking by a God who rules by law, etc.” (P. 83.) Throughout 
this chapter, Doctor Millikan’s ideas of God and free will are very vague. 
He rejects as irrational all distinction between the natural and the super- 
natural. With him there is no such thing as Divine Providence, no possi- 
bility of miracles, and he will have nothing to do with a God who can be 
supplicated and appeased. 

Passing over these errors, I would like to say a word on the main thesis 
of this last chapter, namely, the derivation of the idea of natural law and 
the continuity of nature from the method of Galileo. Freely admitting that 
we owe to the experimental method of Galileo the mathematical formulation 
of most of our physical laws, we must deny that from it arose the very idea 
of natural law and the uniformity of nature. Though they did not perform 
experiments, yet from the earliest ages men observed the processes spontane- 
ously occurring in nature, and noted the continuity of these processes. Thus 
we read in St. Thomas: “The unvarying course of natural things shows 
clearly that the world is governed by some reason.” Long before him, Plato 
attributed the harmonious order of celestial and terrestrial bodies to a de- 
signing mind; and Aristotle concludes from the unity of order in the physical 
world to the unity of its Ruler. 

In “The Open World,” Doctor Weyl proposes to show that “modern 
science makes the world appear more and more as an open one, as a world 
not closed, but pointing beyond itself,’”’ which means, I suppose, that science 
leads to a knowledge of God. This little book contains much that is inter- 
esting and profitable for the student of philosophy and advanced physics; 
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much that is obscure and vague, especially the epistemological considerations ; 
and finally, some things that are openly false, as when the author denies to 
God the power to penetrate into man by Revelation, and to man the power 
to argue from the finite to the existence of the infinite. 

The first lecture contains a discussion of the influence that man’s varying 
knowledge of the visible world has had on his idea of God; an examination 
of what the author calls the two main arguments advanced by scientific men 
to prove the existence of God; and an epistemological consideration. He 
rejects the theory which claims that the “ether is the omnipresence of God 
in things,” because “the ether is of the same essence as, and in principle on 
the same plane with matter and its forces,” and therefore “the ether is not 
the divine in nature.” He then argues to the existence of God because “the 
world is not a chaos, but a cosmos harmoniously ordered by inviolable mathe- 
matical laws.” ‘This harmony is “neither merely mechanical nor psychical, 
it is mathematical and divine.” 

The attempt in the second lecture to reconcile personal freedom with the 
necessity of natural law can hardly be called successful. Throughout it, 
the author fails to distinguish between man as a whole and man’s faculties; 
between the intellect as a necessary faculty and the will as a free faculty. 
Declaring all physical laws to be only statistical he attempts to bridge the 
gap between organic and inorganic substances, between freedom and necessity, 
by the quantum theory, and the Heisenberg principle of uncertainty. Here 
I would like to say that this principle, which has led many to declare that 
the behavior inside an atom is not causal, is very misleading. For there is a 
“great difference between whether the causality of a process can be proved, 
or whether a process happens according to the law of causality.” 

The last lecture discusses the attempts made to pass from the idea of a 
possible infinite to the conclusion that there does exist an actually infinite 
being. The author concludes that “the completed, the actual infinite, as a 
closed realm of absolute existence, is not within its [the mind’s] reach”; “yet 
the demand for totality and the metaphysical belief in reality compel mind to 
represent the infinite as closed being by symbolical construction.” Here we 
might state that even in scholastic philosophy, we do not argue directly from 
finite things to the infinite. Our argument is rather indirect; from the con- 
tingency of all created things, we argue to a necessary, unproduced being, 
whose very essence is to exist. Then, examining the nature of this being, we 


are forced to conclude that He is infinite. 
WituiaM D, SHEEHAN, S. J. 


1Wulf, Modern Physics, p. 463. 
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ETHICS 


RESPONSIBILITY. Its Development Through Punishment and Reward. By 
Laurence Sears. New York: Columbia University Press, 1932. Pp. ix, 


192. $2.50. 


Eruics. Revised Edition. By John Dewey and James H. Tufts. New York: 
Henry Holt and Co., 1932. Pp. xiii, 528. $3.00. 


The first book presents a useful study, rather unequal in worth as some 
sections are very well done and others suffer badly from an apparently invited 
mistiness. The book is divided into three parts. In the first the author gives 
a conventional analysis of the solution of his problem as made by certain 
ethical theorists. The authors whom he selects—Jeremy Bentham, John 
Stuart Mill, Alexander Bain, who are classed as utilitarians; Edward A. 
Westermarck, an evolutionist; T. H. Green, F. H. Bradley, idealists; and 
John Dewey—were chosen, “both because of their intrinsic significance, and 
because of the influence they have had.” ‘The second part of the book is 
devoted to twelve case histories of problem children. The third section is 
“a reexamination of the theories put forth in the first part in the light of the 
empirical data which emerged in the second.” 

The only remark called for concerning the first part bears on the fact that 
there is a system of education operating in this country, engaged in educating 
some 2,000,000 children with a very definite theory regarding responsibility 
and its development and no author who speaks for this theory was mentioned. 
The fact that the parochial schools are outside of the public-school system is 
probably the author’s justification for the omission. But the fact that so 
many American children are being deliberately trained in view of a theory— 
the scholastic theory—would seem to be reason enough for including some 
notice of that theory. The scholastic theory is definite enough. Perhaps a 
quotation from St. Thomas Aquinas will not be out of place.’ 


. .. Man has a certain innate aptitude for virtue, but the perfection of virtue must 
accrue to him by discipline and training: as we see that he is aided by industry in 
his necessities, notably in food and clothing. Nature has given him the beginnings 
of the satisfaction of his wants in these respects, giving him reason and a pair of 
hands; but not complete satisfaction, as to other animals, to whom she has given in 
sufficiency food and clothing. 

For the purposes of this training and discipline it is not easy to find a man who 
suffices to himself: because the perfection of virtue principally consists in withdrawing 
man from undue pleasures, to which all men are prone, and especially the young, 
with whom discipline goes further. And therefore one man must receive from 
another this training and discipline whereby virtue is arrived at. Now for those 


1], II, 95, a. 1; Rickaby’s translation in Aquinas Ethicus. 
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young people who are prone to acts of virtue by a good natural disposition, or by 
custom, or rather by the gift of Heaven, the paternal discipline suffices, which is by 
admonitions. But because of wanton and saucy spirits, prone to vice who cannot 
easily be moved by words, it was found necessary to provide means of restraining 
them from evil by force and fear, that so at least they might desist from evil doing, 
allow others to live in quiet, and themselves be brought at length by habituation of 
this sort to do willingly what formerly they accomplished out of fear, and thus might 
become virtuous. This discipline—coercive by fear of punishment—is the discipline 


of laws. 


There is nothing to be noticed about the case studies except that they are 
well selected and well done and serve their purpose admirably as material 
for the theorizing of the third part. 

In the third division the author is too brief to be entirely clear in his own 
theorizing. However, the author says some interesting and provocative 
things. He offers a “working definition of punishment” which shows how 
well he follows the “new penology.” The definition: “Punishment is any 
means which may be used to make a person dissatisfied with some existing 
habit. It is distinguished from praise or encouragement in that the means 
taken are unpleasant, either intrinsically or in their results.” (P. 140.) Later 
in the same chapter he remarks summarily—and wisely (p. 153): 


It is impossible to leave a study of punishment without a realization of how very 
difficult it is to make it a useful instrument for education and control. If punishment 
is to be effective, whether in home or school or prison, it must be regarded as a skill, 
or perhaps better, as an art difficult to be learned. 


In the matter of free will the author’s theorizing is a bit confusing. How- 
ever, he remarks truly enough: “Practically we can look for causes; we 
seem to find them.”’ He adopts the attitude forced on any theorist by the fact 
that he is dealing with man; he acts as if man were free. But this solution 
of determinism or indeterminism is too tenuous and vague to be criticized 
briefly. His notice of the place and the danger of the use of rewards is very 
just. Regarding responsibility, the author’s clearest statement would seem to 
be (p. 184): “To one interested in control rather than in blame the all- 
important question is not whether a person is responsible but whether he 
accepts responsibilities.” 

For the rest the author is clearly dominated by the notions and teachings 
of Dewey. For them he has a fondness, decided leanings. On the last page 
of the book the author states his purpose and his viewpoint (p. 192): “After 
all, the question here is not universal moral legislation, but insight into par- 
ticular techniques. The problem of moral ends, and the basis on which they 
are chosen, is, in its final analysis, a matter of taste.” 

As the authors point out in their Preface, the second volume we are con- 
sidering may more likely be considered a new book rather than a revision, so 
much the perspective and setting have changed. Part I has been written by 
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Mr. Tufts, Part II by Mr. Dewey and in Part III Chapters XX and XXI 
are by Mr. Dewey, Chapters XXII-XXVI by Mr. Tufts. 

Part I is taken up with “The Beginnings and Growth of Morality.” It 
is historical and, as is to be expected, presents history through the eyes of the 
author. His prepossessions appear beneath his objectivity. Part II deals with 
the “Theory of the Moral Life.” Part III speaks of “The World of 
Action.” Such timely problems are discussed as ‘Morals and Social Prob- 
lems,” “Morals and the Political Order,” with all the rest of the vexing 
questions that face the modern world. 

A Catholic reading this book feels stimulated, interested—and pained. So 
much is there that is the result of careful thought and analysis; so little, that 
is in any sense an answer to the problems that are raised with considerable 
skill and understanding. 

The total impression made by the book is very simply expressed. The book 
is all “middle”—it has no beginning and no end. The effect on human beings 
who would attempt to orient themselves with such a study ought to be most 
unsettling. For it is simply a fact that mankind at large wishes to be led, 
needs to be instructed, feels a real want of leaders who will point the way and 
state his obligations. This book of Dewey and Tufts would turn the field 
of morality into a great debating club with decisions rendered by the audience. 
But many audiences cannot intelligently render decisions. 

If one were to have a judiciary without something like our Supreme Court 
to check it and give it a focal point; if one were to have a government with- 
out any one sitting in the President’s chair; if one were to have a legislature 
whose laws had no one to enforce them, no sanction to put teeth in them— 
then one ought to have Ethics taught and acted on as this book would have it 
done. But only then. 

It is a fact to which the Humanists advert with some concern that their 
teaching has no more sanction than the individual who hears them puts into 
the teaching for himself; that their authority has no more compelling power 
than the audience will give it; that their certainties are no more secure than 
the listener will give to them security from his own experience. How, then, 
is the man in the street to get his guidance? 

To be specific in at least one point, the “Sources of Moral Theory” are 
listed by the authors: (1) Codes through the ages; (2) Legal history, judi- 
cial decisions, and legislative activity; (3) Sciences which nearly touch man, 
as e.g., biology, physiology, hygiene and medicine, psychology and psychiatry, 
as well as statistics, sociology, economics and politics. .. . (4) Great systems 
of moral thought. Theories. . . . 

These sources will do very well for a history of Ethics. But they leave the 
fundamental need of the human being unsatisfied if, from a review of them, 
an Ethic is to be erected. All these sources are based on one object—man. 
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All these sources illustrate how one creature—man—has attempted to meet 
his ineluctable sense of being responsible. Now, it seems beyond controversy 
that within the range of history—and of most of prehistory, too, if not of all 
of it—there has been no essential change in man and in man’s outlook on the 
primary duties to which he feels obliged. The scholastics, of course, are wont 
to dwell on human nature as adequately conceived and are accustomed to 
draw thence their notions of how and why that nature must act and is 
obligated. This point of view enables them to fix the point of departure, 
to rule the actions of the individual from that point onward as he works his 
way to a fixed and unescapable end. The notion of “the rock” pervades. 
There is a fixed and unaltered beginning, a fixed and unalterable end. 

But the student of this text is asked to review without finding a “rock” to 
rest on, to forecast without finding a “rock” to pull up at. Values are really 
admitted to be fluid in this book. 

When you have said that, you have said it all. A scholastic philosopher 
could never rest in the findings of the book. A “man of the street” would find 
little satisfaction in the book. And the student, after the fine first glow of 
expectation had worn off, would likely enough find it necessary to revert to 
the few—or many—principles which had been taught him in childhood when 
faced with a practical decision to make on his own. 

BAKEWELL Morrison, S.J. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Sir BertRAM WINDLE. By Monica Taylor, $§.N.D., D.Sc. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1932. Pp. xiv, 428. $4.00. 


If a patron is needed, as no doubt one is, for the movement called Catholic 
Action, then, barring the detail of canonization, a worse choice might easily 
be made than the subject of this memoir. For a patron, as the Church thinks 
of him, is not just one who might use possible influence for the furtherance of 
a cause, but one also who could serve as a model for the workers in an enter- 
prise. It is this second aspect, the patron as model, that the present memoir 
suggests for our study. If we were really in earnest to learn how we could 
take our part in Catholic Action, the life and deeds of Sir Bertram Windle, 
as here outlined, would give us our answer. 

For before Pius XI had defined Catholic Action as “the participation of 
the laity in the apostolate of the hierarchy,” and before the movement had re- 
ceived its present strong impetus from the Pope’s urging, Sir Bertram Windle 
was already dedicating his extensive learning in many fields, his clearness as a 
writer, and his power and skill as a teacher and lecturer to the service of the 
Church which he had found in his young manhood as a refuge from unbelief 
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and which remained to the end of a long life the interest which he set above 
all else. ‘The cause of the Church,” he said in a letter written in 1920, 
“is simply and honestly everything to me, and I subordinate everything else 
to it.” But it was not merely what he said on this or other occasions that 
shows us his devotion to the cause of the Church. The record of his life of 
usefulness is the proof that his words were not just idle professions. 

Like every man who is busy because he has proved that he can do things, 
he found himself constantly called upon to undertake new burdens and 
responsibilities. Whether it was technical and industrial education in Eng- 
land that needed his aid and counsel, or the Catholic Truth Society of Ire- 
land, or the Catholic hospital of Toronto, or the Catholic Truth Society of 
Canada, he readily answered the demands all these made on his time which 
already seemed so fully taken up with his official duties, first as professor of 
anatomy and later dean and organizer of the medical faculty at Birmingham, 
then as president of University College, Cork, and finally as lecturer on 
philosophy at Toronto. And this is not taking account of the lectures he gave 
to popular audiences, nor of the books he wrote, twenty-one of them, without 
reckoning his purely professional writings. 

It is true that in spite of vexations and opposition sometimes, he liked the 
kind of work he was doing. Labor ipse voluptas, he said. But this is not 
the whole explanation of his willingness to undertake additional labor. Back 
of it all was gratitude for the faith he had received and a really apostolic 
zeal to make the Church known. “Being a convert,” he wrote in 1923, “I 
am deeply interested in getting the Church before the outside world.” And 
speaking of the difficulties of the Catholic hospital in Toronto in a letter 
written at the time he consented to go on its board of management, he says: 


It will mean a lot of work, and not altogether pleasant work, I am sure. But I 
cannot bear to see a Catholic institution in a position where I can help it and not 
give it all the aid in my power. After all I came out here with the hope of being 
able to do something for the Church, and cannot turn away from this because it will 
be a bother and an unpleasantness. 


And when we have the evidence which this memoir gives us of the actual 
sacrifices he made of leisure and comfort to assume these added burdens, it is 
not hard to believe that he was entirely sincere when he wrote towards the 
close of his life: “I would like to go on as long as I can do some work for 
the Church.” 

He had the instincts of a scholar and valued truth enough to be willing to 
seek it laboriously. Yet he could not be just that kind of a scholar. He 
knew, with Aristotle and Aquinas, that the truth in regard to higher things, 
even though we have but little of it, is of far more worth than an abundance 
of knowledge in regard to those lesser things about which science busies itself. 
And if he could smooth the way for others by the expenditure of his learning 
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in popular writings to a knowledge and acceptance of the truth which the 
Catholic Faith can give, it was nothing to him that his reputation as a 
scholar might be diminished in the academic world. 

He had his rewards, of course, besides the satisfaction of successful labor 
in so good a cause. Pope Pius X made him a Knight of St. Gregory in 
1909, and the British government, recognizing his services in the cause of 
education, knighted him in 1911. Learned societies honored him with fellow- 
ships, and universities gave him their degrees. But none of his honors seem 
to have pleased him quite so well as the words of Pope Pius XI reported to 
him when the Pope was presented with one of his books: “This is the kind 
of book we want, and I will write to the author and thank him.” 

And the Catholic world surely owes him thanks for those books of his in 
which, with the background of his very extensive learning to give us confi- 
dence, he teaches us so clearly and so simply how the truth that is science can 
best be grasped and valued when it is seen in the light of that other truth 
which is the Catholic Faith. 

It was fitting, therefore, that this memoir should have been written to let 
us know what kind of a man he was who did the work at which we have so 
often wondered, and it was fortunate, it must be added, that the writing of 
it should have fallen to one so self-effacing as to let the record of his work 
and the words of his own letters draw his character for us. Sister Monica 
Taylor does not intrude herself or her opinions into the writing. And if the 
reviewer finds little else to add about the writing, surely this means that the 
writer has accomplished her purpose. 


Joun F. McCormick, S.J. 


FREDERICK THE SECOND, 1194-1250. By Ernest Kantorowicz. Authorized 
English Version by E. O. Lorimer. New York: Richard R. Smith, 1931. 
$5.00. 


Every possible effort has been made by the publishers to make the English 
version of this work look like history—a chronological table, excellent maps, 
an extremely detailed index, a summary of sources, above all a most faithful 
and intelligent translation. But it is all in vain. Kantorowicz’s work is not 
history ; it is not even tolerable biography; it is a pure dithyramb, an extrava- 
gant paean in praise of the Nietschian conception of the Absolute State. 

“Now shall I be Hammer!” This was the characteristic cry which led Nietsche 
to hail Frederick of Hohenstaufen as “one of my nearest kin.” Nietsche, the first 
German to breathe the same air as Frederick, took up the cry and echoed it. Fred- 
erick had struck a new note, and passed into a supernatural world in which no law 
was valid save his own need. He had long realized that he would be compelled to 
loose terrible and savage forces. . . . If he might not as a Saviour-Emperor join 
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hands with an Angel-pope to draw the peoples under the gentle yoke of an Emperor 
of the End, he was ready with scourge and sword, with axe and halter, to compel the 
recreants to bow under the yoke. . .. Where the State was at stake Frederick had 
always been capable of every meanness and cunning, of every violence and severity, 
of every deceit and ruse, of every malice and of every scorn. .. . The only limits he 
could recognize were those he set himself. He had taken on himself a new mission, 
the office of Hammer of the World and Scourge of God: not without the demonic 
joy of creative genius in being free to destroy; not without the pain and sorrow of 
preserving genius in being forced to destroy. ... A Scourge of God... in a more 
eerie windless calm, the detached aloofness of a timeless God. Thus under the figure 
of Caesar Augustus, Kaiser Frederick is reflected two-fold in a double mirror as 
Antichrist and as the Messianic Judge. . . . Frederick summed up the situation in his 
fundamental dogma of the secular State: true freedom exists only under the yoke of 
the Imperium... . 



















Language like this runs on endlessly through the seven hundred pages. 
Obviously one needs to approach a book like this with a temper of mind that 
is wholly alien from the modern historian. Not that the historian wants the 

. biographer to falsify the picture of Frederick in the interest of orthodoxy 

; and morality; but the historian rightly complains when the biographer goes 

out of his way to call immorality and infidelity by the name of statesmanship. 











Frederick recognized no values but the concrete and the practical; he allowed no 
scruple to stem his progress; when State policy was at stake all conventions were 
will-o’-the-wisps. The sober statesmanlike genius that reveals itself in this he shared 
with the other Hohenstaufens. 












Such Hohenstaufen “statesmanship” took strange shapes. Thus Kantor- 
owicz notes the concrete and practical action of Henry VI in dealing with an 
unsuccessful plot, as follows: 











He had the captured ringleaders done to death with the most cruel tortures, and he 
compelled his wife to be present at the ghastly execution of her guilty countrymen, 
while the court jesters played their grisly pranks with the still quivering bodies. Soon 
after this the Crusade was under way... . 












Herr Doctor Kantorowicz adds no ethical comment whatever on this piece 
of Schrecklichkeit. It is in a later chapter that he expresses with apparent 
approval and in a more generalized form the principles behind such policy: 







“Justice” for Frederick meant no rigid code, but the rights of a living State 
determined by the everchanging necessities of the hour. In defiance of well known 
mediaeval theories justice thus became a living thing, moving, progressive, capable 
of development and change. 






And it is with such principles and such policy in mind that the candid 
author exclaims: 






It is impossible to withhold admiration from the wisdom with which Frederick 
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knew how to tackle all the forces of opposition, and liberate their hidden strength for 
the benefit of the State. 


It is not surprising that throughout such a work runs a tone of bitter 
animosity in regard to the Church and the Papacy. Certain chapters could 
not be outdone by Mr. Heflin. A single illustration must suffice to show the 
singular infelicity of Mr. Kantorowicz’s handling of theology. Speaking of 
the liturgical change involved in a priest saying Mass without facing the 
people, he commits himself with typical nonchalance to this curious comment: 


The presence of the lay worshippers has become a matter of indifference in face of 
the magic metamorphosis of the elements which was wrought by the priestly benedic- 
tion—the “Transubstantiation” as Pope Innocent first described the mystic miracle. 
In 1215 he elevated this doctrine into a dogma. 


Needless to say poor St. Francis is dragged into this web of spider-spun 
history. We are told that what the sweet Saint of Assisi brought to the 
Church “‘was heresy dressed in canonicals”; and we are further informed of 
“the terrible oppression which weighed on him when he compelled his free 
soul, dwelling in free and direct communion with God, into the rigid, ruthless 
formalism of the Roman hierarchy.” 

Hardly less ridiculous is the enthusiasm which hails Dante as the poet of 
this Godless Imperialism. What Dante, in fact, does for Frederick II is to 
thrust him into a hole in Hell along with a thousand other heretics, and leave 
him there. 

Dissemi: Qui con piu di mille giaccio; 
Qua dentro 2 ’l secondo Federico. (Inf. X, 118-119.) 
GERALD G. WALsH, S.J. 


CHARLES OF Europe. By D. B. Wyndham Lewis New York: Coward, 
McCann, Inc., 1931. $5.00. 


Mr. Wyndham Lewis’ latest book will be heartily commended by some; it 
will be treated with contempt by others. In most cases the reaction will be 
due largely to a-priori concepts. When an author of Wyndham Lewis 
literary caliber sets out to disrupt the Whig monopoly, which has labored so 
long at the distortion of history; when he batters away unmercifully at the 
“Chinese wall, which the Whigs have erected between the English and their 
past,” he naturally expects to be received unkindly. But when he frankly 
states that salvation for Europe comes only from Rome, he is honored by 
being ruled out of court by those, who, while disowning their own spiritual 
ancestors, are still victims of an incurable dislike for Catholicism. 

It is safe to say that the author had his thesis in mind before he began the 
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study of his hero. If this is a serious fault—and the author makes no effort 
to conceal it—critics may rightly condemn him. It is merely a question 
whether a writer is justified in looking first at the present and then turning 
to the past for an explanation of what he sees and incidentally also for a 
remedy. Or must he necessarily pretend to be afflicted with a kind of 
amnesia as to the facts of present-day experience, seeking only Was eigentlich 
gewesen without any reference to the actual outcome of it all? Vorausset- 
zungslose was once a shibboleth of historians. At present the critic makes a 
distinction between prejudices. If you are naively convinced that humanity is 
mounting ever higher; that there is an advance all along the line, your book 
will be blessed as a contribution to the world’s knowledge: if you are merely 
a Bolshevik blasting old-time beliefs, ridiculing the present and sneering at 
those who see a meaning in life, you will get a hearing—nay you will be 
extolled as a prophet. But if you presume to champion the Thing, which 
once known must be either loved or hated, you will be regarded as a disturber 
among the self-satisfied indifferent and, if they cannot afford to ignore you, 
cast out. 

Wyndham Lewis is a portrait painter rather than a photographer; he is 
more literary artist than chronicler; he is an historian, for whom facts provide 
material for philosophizing. Approximately one-fifth of his book is given 
over to moralizing. In the other four-fifths, while recounting events with 
cerupulous accuracy, he shows a strong preference for their interpretation. 
Mai:y a reader will be irritated by this procedure; but even if he gets noth- 
ing fron. the philosophy, he may still retain a very true picture—one of the 
truest we have—of a very great Emperor—the “greatest Europe has known 
since Charlemagne.” We turn from the greedy, ambitious Hapsburg of the 
textbooks, who bestrides the Continent like a Colossus, and find here a man, 
who with all his defects was conscious of a mighty mission, was moved by a 
sense of duty, was infinitely superior to his very able, but despicable, con- 
temporaries, the English Bluebeard and the elegant gallant, who professed to 
be saving France from Hapsburg domination—a domination, with which the 
author proves she was not threatened. Charles looms up before us a great 
man with a great mission. He failed and his failure was the tragedy of 
Europe. Europe, the lady he loved, was the loser; Charles, the hero she 
rejected, succeeded in a nobler task, the making of his own soul. 

And there is no lack of strong contrast to bring out the features of the 
leading character. Henry, the popular young knight evolving into the bloated, 
over-fed, tyrant; Francis, the brilliant, but unreliable, the self-seeking courtier 
and ally of the Turk, hypocritically blabbing of honor and loyalty; Elizabeth, 
the “goddess of the Whigs,” a tinsel facade, behind which were laid the 
foundations of the new Plutocracy ; Luther, the superman, full of native vigor 
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and vitality, yet betraying a sexual pathologic mania; a Borgia Pope, who 
was incurably vicious; a Medici Pope, too deeply immersed in the hollow 
glory of externals to heed a growing cancer; another Medici, who was too 
weak to remedy the disease; a host of petty princes intent on purely selfish 
ends. Charles stands in the center of the canvas vainly striving to hold 
together warring elements, that threaten Europe with disintegration. 
Emphatically, it is not a mere political struggle for personal power. It is a 
war of defense, a battle for unity and solidarity against egotism in politics, 
economics and religion. 

Mr. Wyndham Lewis is boldly anti-nationalist in his reprobation of 
cujus regio ejus religio and the caprice of sovereigns as the test of truth in 
religion; he is aggressively anti-Whig and delights in going out of his way 
to challenge the blind leaders of the willingly blind; he is unfortunately a bit 
offensive in his anti-German thrusts, which like those of Belloc, hurt in 
quarters, where he would scarcely intend to offend. He laments the loss of 
our medieval heritage of sound thinking, though he sees no Utopia in the 
Middle Ages. He flays the Renaissance, but he is not blind to its essential 
greatness. ‘The book abounds in brilliant patches; but has also its defects in 
matters of small detail. It is a literary essay rather than a text for the 
beginner in this field of history. But it has the undeniable merit of stimulat- 
ing thought and it excites a yearning for the recovery of a world, in which 
men agreed on the essentials of religious truth, in which the leaders of 
thought could appeal to the criterion: guod ubique, quod semper, quod ab 
omnibus. And finallly the author answers, implicitly at least, the German, 
who blames Charles for neglecting the Empire to care for his Spanish domin- 
ions, and the Spaniard, who regrets that imperial politics started Spain on the 
road to ruin. Charles Hapsburg was destined to wear himself out in a role 
too heavy for one man. He could not be a national potentate. He was 


Charles of Europe. 
RAYMOND CorriGan, S.J. 


MEDIEVAL EUROPE 


Tue Brack DEATH AND MEN or LeEarRNING. By Anna Montgomery 
Campbell, Assistant Professor of History, New Jersey College for Women. 
History of Science Society Publications, I. New York: Columbia Uni- 


versity, 1931. Pp. xii, 210. $3.00. 


The chief criticism, and one hesitates to use that term for so painstaking a 
work, could be that here once more research has almost over-reached itself, 
to the point of furnishing a compendium more of antiquarian matters than 
vital human-interest contributions to the history of civilization. Is it wise for 
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i scholarship to permit itself so esoteric even an appearance? It takes stamina 
to read the book. But for him who has the intestinal fortitude, Miss Campbell 
. has in the first third of this little book provided a good summary of the con- 
if tents, with sketches of the authors, of sixteen plague tractates published 
between 1348 and 1350. She also gives the modern views on the disease, 
i which makes the picture of fourteenth-century opinion doubly arresting. 
i Among curious astrological discussions we see a specially vigorous champion 
7 of the modern theory of infection in Ibn al-Khatib, in spite of the fact that 
the Mohammedan religion frowned on this story. Says Miss Campbell 


(p. 59): 


So it is evident that in the western Moslem world the Black Death stirred up 
something of a revolt of medical science against theology. Among the Christian 
writers, who are not forbidden to believe in infection, it is usually accepted almost 
without discussion. 


The last two-thirds of the book is devoted to discussion of the effect of the 
Black Death on the medical profession, the Church, and the universities. 
: Now it has been variously estimated that the plague in the short space of this 
first appearance, about five years, eliminated from one to three-fourths of the 
population of Europe. Miss Campbell argues (p. 145) : 
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... the death rate among the higher clergy appears to have been about 35%... . 
This is about the percentage of mortality among the learned professions indicated 
throughout this study. . . . Since the higher clergy were presumably not so much 
exposed to the pestilence as were the lower clergy and the rank and file of the popula- 
tion, the figures would seem also to support the estimate of one-half more nearly than 
that of one-fourth as the population loss sustained by Europe in consequence of the 
Black Death. 


But in view of Miss Campbell’s reliance on rather fragmentary studies of the 
vital statistics of small groups, can we consider the controversy closed? And 
it is not mere hair-splitting, but of considerable importance in economic, and 

* hence institutional and general social, history. 

Universities were very seriously crippled for a time, but during the latter 
half of the century vigorous efforts were being made to reestablish learning in 
its necessary place. While indicating the depreciation in numbers, scholarly 
caliber, and morals among professors and students, and saying of other forces 
operative that “except for the Hundred Years’ War in France, they seem to 
have been no more destructive or numerous than at earlier or later periods” 
(p. 179), Miss Campbell also mentions constructive efforts and beneficial 
changes following the plague. 

Miss Campbell emphasizes—contrary to such other investigators as Dr. 
James J. Walsh who would place the emphasis rather on the Black Death as 

dealing a blow to the splendid thirteenth-century development (“History of 
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Nursing,” (p. 75),—that one result of the presure which followed these 
terrible years was the beginning of a breakdown of the barrier between medi- 
cine and surgery and an improvement in the practice of the latter art. But 
Miss Campbell’s own reference (p. 109) to the thirteenth-century beginnings 
of the practice of dissection would seem to cast a reflection on the general 
impression her words otherwise leave. While only two writers of the plague 
tractates died, two tell of being cured by their own treatment, though their 
recovery was despaired of, which record in view of the deadliness of the 
disease even today when the Yersin-Roux serum is not used in time, would 
seem to be quite a feather in the cap of fourteenth-century medicine. In the 
interesting material (pp. 112-9) tracing the evolution of regulations for isola- 
tion and quarantine we have excellent evidence of medieval social solidarity 
and legislation. 

With respect to the effect on the Church, Miss Campbell speaks in a way 
that must be condemned as obliquity since divorced from the necessary 
explanation: 


the heaping of favors upon the Church—which was to react so disastrously later, 
and what has led some writers to consider the epidemic one of the chief causes of 


the Protestant Revolt (p. 118); 
the mendicants, who, having become unduly rich through confessions and legacies, 


were seeking after earthly and carnal! things (p. 138) ; 
increase in the property of the Church to the extent of arousing the apprehension of 


secular powers (p. 134). 

But we do regret that so large a portion of the book merely seems to con- 
cern itself with necrologies, and that so often illuminating suggestions are 
merely tossed the reader, dismissed casually, while the dismal tone beat of 
death goes nodding on, which makes the picture of the Black Death in its 
wider significance not seem half so alive, as say the account in Friedell’s 
Kulturgeschichte or in Thompson’s new work on the Later Middle Ages, or 
a number of the excellent monographs dealing with cultural aspects of the 
Black Death, like Crawford, Nohl, and Sticker, that Miss Campbell herself 


lists in her excellently complete bibliography. 
Mayor L. Younce, Pu.D. 


FRENCH REVOLUTION 


Saint Just: Apostle of the Terror. By Geoffrey Brunn, Ph.D. New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1932. Pp. 168. $2.50. 


Tue Frencu REvoLuTion. By Pierre Gaxotte. Translated with an intro- 
duction by Walter Alison Phillips. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1932. Pp. xiv, 410. $3.00. 
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It is a comfort and a consolation to discover a book such as “St. Just’’ in the 
welter of publications issued under the general classification of biography. 
Here is a volume that ought to be in the library of everyone who aims to 
keep abreast of the research concerned with the French Revolution. Suc- 
cinctly presented, here we have the French Revolution in its most hysterical 
and least productive aspect, and the destructive tornado revolves, appropriately 
enough, about the figure of that serious young man whom his contemporaries 
endowed with a brain of fire and a heart of ice—Louis Antoine de Saint Just. 

In this worth-while addition to the literature of the Revolution, Saint Just 
is not merely the shadow of Robespierre, as so many writers have portrayed 
him. Saint Just was not formed out of the stuff from which shadows are 
made. He stands out as a blazing torch upheld by nothing other than a 
blinding, driving belief in the efficacy of the new ideas and ideals that had been 
born in France as the eighteenth century was dying. From September, 1792, 
when he began to serve as a member of the Convention, until the 10th 
Thermidor (July 28, 1794), when he was guillotined and suffered the fur- 
ther indignity of having his remains thrown into a pit of quicklime, he was 
a force constantly felt in the legislative debates, the tribunals, and the military 
activities. In all these phases of his work, Saint Just is revealed to us in this 
biographical treatment. The very spirit with which the young man worked 
has been transmitted to the reader by the author. 

This book is another proof that biography can be intensely interesting, and 
at the same time bear the imprint of scholarly research. The author has 
investigated the literature relating to his subject with the greatest thorough- 
ness. Footnotes, especially on controverted matters, are plentifully supplied 
in an effort to aid the reader, but not to impress him. ‘That in itself is 
something of a welcome departure from the accepted procedure. There is no 
effort made upon the part of the author to make Saint Just either good or 
bad ; there is rather the desire to show his relation to the revolutionary move- 
ment, and that objective was undoubtedly achieved. 

The author evidently feels that Saint Just was sincere when he proceeded 
as he did against the Girondist group, then against the Hebertists, and later 
against the Dantonist faction. He feels that this sincerity of Saint Just’s was 
retained on the evening before the latter’s death, when he was composing the 
speech of accusation that he was not going to be allowed to read. It was this 
same feeling of sincerity which enabled Saint Just to die without a murmur 
in the Place de la Revolution, where a hundred thousand people had gathered 
to witness the execution of the twenty-two members who composed the 
Robespierre faction at that time. It was a sincerity that was, it is true, 
horrible because of its results, but it was at least free from hypocrisy. The 
chapter detailing the overthrow of the Robespierre group in the Convention 
is especially gripping. One becomes a mute observer of the Convention, and 
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watches the wolves who once were men, tear one another to pieces. The drama 

as presented in this biography attracts at the same time that it repels, because 
of its utter barbarity. Seldom among civilized people has there been such a 
sustained and deliberate effort at murder as that which characterized the 
Convention. And one of its guiding spirits was the inexorable Saint Just. 

The bibliography given bears witness of the recourse to worth-while source 
material. The index is carefully prepared, and will prove useful to those who 
will not read the entire book. But if one can read three of the book’s sixteen 
chapters, and then abandon Saint Just, there is something definitely wrong 
with that reader. Not to know Saint Just is not to know the French 
Revolution. 

The popularity of the second work is attested by the fact that over eighty 
editions have been found necessary in France. When it is realized that this 
endorsement is achieved without recourse to sensationalism, the large number 
of printings seems particularly impressive. 

This is another of the newer books on the French Revolution, and it 
throws into the discard many of the older ideas that were lacking a firm 
factual foundation. ‘The process is not that of “debunking,” in the usual 
connotation of emphasizing something of ill repute, but it is simply a process 
in which many of the older beliefs are cast aside because no reasons can be 
discovered for retaining them. The diehards, i.e., those who see in the 
French Revolution the origin of everything worth while in present-day 
society, are not going to like this book. Their criticism of it will find expres- 
sion in puerile and caustic remarks. At least one example of this sort of 
evaluation has already appeared in an American magazine. 

But those who study history with the desire of learning the truth about the 
past, will appreciate this book. It is not the sort of an interpretation of the 
movement that was accorded it, for instance, by the Prussian School of his- 
torians. Gaxotte is certainly not another Sybel or Treitschke, but neither is he 
the sort of a Frenchman who feels toward France as Decatur is said to have 
felt toward the United States. Gaxotte can apparently feel that at times 
Frenchmen, if not indeed France, made mistakes. 

It may be stated that the author writes from the so-called Royalist view- 
point. That does not of necessity make him guilty of imparting erroneous 
historical statements. It is true, this attitude does make it difficult for him to 
write in an unbiased manner. But it seems very hard for any French author 
to maintain a spirit of calm aloofness, when writing of a subject which is still 
of such vital interest to the French nation. And even studied disinterest 
does not seem to prevent investigators from arriving at almost opposite con- 

clusions regarding the movement, its objectives, and its leading figures. 
Gaxotte does not make the study of the sources that M. Madelin, for example, 
makes, but relies chiefly on reliable secondary sources. His effort is not to 
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discover new material, but to give a more rational interpretation to material 
that is known, but which has been, in his opinion, wrongly interpreted. 

This book is, then, essentially an interpretation of well-known facts. The 
interpretation is so arresting at times, however, that the reader is inclined to 
feel that he is on strange ground. The author feels that in the French Revo- 
lution there was unleashed much that has plagued the modern world for the 
past century. He feels that the French Revolution, instead of being the 
mighty expression of a long-oppressed people, was more inclined to be the cry 
of little men for more power, more glory, more revenge, and more assurance 
that the old order, with its good qualities as well as its bad qualities, would 
never be able to again make an impression on the social, religious, economic, 
or governmental fabric of France. 

The book is divided into sixteen chapters. Beginning with “The Old 
Regime,” the author advances a discussion of pre-revolutionary France, con- 
siders the causes of the movement, and then traces the revolution through to 
“Brumaire,” with the coming into power of Napoleon Bonaparte. In the 
treatment of the revolution, there is no tendency to stress one set of facts at 
the expense of another set of facts. The social conditions, the financial diffi- 
culties, the religious problems, the diplomatic tangles, the characteristics of the 
leaders, the abstract issues involved, the progression from one radical position 
to one far more radical—all these are emphasized by Pierre Gaxotte. The 
entire picture is kept constantly in proper focus. Enough of the biographical 
is introduced to serve the purpose, but the author keeps in mind the fact that 
biography is, after all, not history. 

The translation has been carefully made, and reads easily and well. One 
section of the narrative flows into the following section with the greatest ease. 
No footnotes are given, but the author often mentions the investigator upon 
whom reliance is placed for a particular conclusion contained in the book. 
Since no footnotes are given, it is not to be expected that the book would have 
a bibliography, but there is a very detailed index. 

The writer sees in various phases of the revolution very definite efforts 
made toward Communism. He sees in the desire for a communistic social 
State the animus behind the Terror, and bolsters up his contention with an 
array of imposing facts. He sees in this communistic effort the reason for the 
slaughter of thousands of defenseless men, women, and children. He does not 
gloss over these atrocities. He displays the movement at its worst, and con- 
siders that this depth was arrived at, not because of any inherent depravity 
on the part of the French people, but because of the despicable motives 
prompting the leaders of the moment to stamp out everything that would 
seem to impede the new system of government. He sees all effort abandoned 
at times to make a better government, and only the effort to substitute a 
different government. Most writers have proceeded on the unwarranted 
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assumption that the desire for a different form of government was necessarily 
a desire for a better form of government. Gaxotte is unwilling to concede 
this, and is also unwilling to concede that most of the deplorable actions of 
the so-called leaders were unavoidable. He evidently feels that the better 
elements of the revolutionary movement were lost when the parish priests 
and poorer nobles were divorced from the cause. ‘This contention of his 
cannot be brushed aside with a wave of the hand or a flourish of the pen. 

The author does not err by trying to make the revolution a simple and 
easily followed movement. It was not that. At times the inconsistencies 
became numerous and baffling. While few students of the period are so 
simple and naive as to maintain that the revolution came from desperate 
efforts of struggling millions to avoid starvation, still there are some students 
of the revolutionary movement who attempt very simple explanations for 
complex developments. Like most simple explanations, these, too, have the 
unfortunate defect of being wrong. Gaxotte makes every effort to enable the 
reader to see the movement in its entirety. Particularly good is his discussion 
of the Assignats, the Girondins, and the Communist Terror. It might be 
mentioned that Gaxotte has no more respect for the ignorant mob that 
destroyed the Bastille than has any other good historian of the Revolution. A 
French mob is to him no more deserving of respect than a German or an 
English mob. It is difficult not to like such a candid writer. This book 
deserves a wide circulation in this country particularly at this time, when 
radical ideas are apt to be generally acceptable. 
























Paut Kintery, Px.D. 






PSYCHOLOGY 






THEORETICAL PsycHoLocy. By J. Lindworsky, S.J. Translated by H. R. 
De Silva. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1932. Pp. xi, 145. $1.25. 










PERSONALITY AND WILL. By Francis Aveling, D.Sc., Ph.D., D.Lit. New 
York: D. Appleton and Co., 1932. Pp. x, 246. $2.00. 


Johannes Lindworsky, S.J., formerly Professor of Psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Cologne, is the present head of the Department of Psychology in 
the German University of Prague. He is well-known for his many contri- 
butions to the literature of experimental psychology. Two of these major 
contributions have been translated by Professor Harry R. De Silva of the 
University of Kansas: “Experimental Psychology” and “Theoretical Psy- 
chology.” De Silva states that he undertook the translation of “Theoretical 
Psychology” because it is probably the only book in existence which attempts 
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to deal comprehensively and yet concisely with the theoretical foundations of 


psychology. 
The plan of the book is ingenious and it manifests Father Lindworsky’s 


exceptional qualifications for obtaining other than German interest. He was 
trained in experimental technique by Oswald Kulpe. His later studies brought 
him under the direction of Joseph Frébes, S.J., whose Lehrbuch der Experi- 
mentellen Psychologie is an encyclopedia of information in that field of psy- 
chology. But Lindworsky is an authority by right of his own labors. Not 
only has he a comprehensive grasp of the more recent experimental results, 
but his own researches, and in particular his brilliant analysis of the process 
of reasoning, have placed him in the front ranks of his contemporaries. 

“Theoretical Psychology” is an attempt to derive a set of empirical laws 
from authoritative experimental results. ‘These laws must be sufficiently gen- 
eral to cover the established results and flexible enough to embrace future 
empirical and experimental explanations of psychic phenomena. Theories 
and “laws” are turned out each year in surprising and bewildering arrays. 
So confused and confusing is the mass of uncorrelated results due to con- 
tradictory hypotheses and postulates that despite the enormous amount of work 
conducted in many laboratories, the science of psychology makes few advances. 
The great successes of physics and chemistry cannot be attributed merely to 
the improvement of experimental method. Methods improved as soon as 
theory was more closely linked with experiment. 

Psychology is still a long way from the close connection which the much older 
physics is able to present, in which large groups of facts are derived in the manner of 
a deductive science from a few assumptions and confirmed by experiment. Rather, 
our science at present often gives more the impression of a psychogram, in which 
countless details are loosely arranged side by side. The creation of a higher unity 
which would explain, as in biography, a whole life on the basis of a few central 
ideas, remains the ideal of the future.! 

William James had leveled a similar though more caustic criticism against 
the psychologists of his time who attempted to rear a scientific structure on a 
foundation of guess-work and on the concepts of other positive sciences quite 
different in their scope and object. 

The progress of psychology would be best achieved by some systematic 
arrangement of the numerous empirically established facts; by a system which 
would reduce these facts to a relatively small number of basic facts and 
assumptions in such a manner that phenomena might be inferred from estab- 
lished theoretical principles, and new experiments and research stimulated to 
test the value of the theoretical assumptions. Father Lindworsky presents 
his ideas of such a theoretical systematization, for which he claims three 
merits: it borrows from no philosophy and no concepts current in physics; it 


1J, Frébes, S.J., Exp. Psych., II, p. 675. 
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does justice in a natural manner to the problem of sensation; and it permits a 
genuine empirical and experimental examination of phenomena. He derives 
two classes of laws: (a) those relating to the content and constitution of 
psychic acts; and (b) those which deal with the functioning of the psychic 
processes. 

All human experience is reduced to six elementary classes: I-consciousness, 
sensation, sensory feeling, knowledge of facts, processes of recognition and 
striving. The principal objection to this classification is to be found in the 
submergence of thought. The only reference we can find to thought is an 
inference from the discussion on reflex experience (knowledge of facts). This 
term is employed in a very ambiguous manner. It may be taken as a synonym 
for direct consciousness or as the equivalent of the abstractive function of the 
intellect. The difficulty is increased by the author’s treatment of the appre- 
hension of relations. In his Relationstheorie and again in his “Experimenta! 
Psychology,” Lindworsky identifies a concept with a knowledge of material 
relations. More precise diction is required to exclude the cognition of 
material relations frequently confined to the sentient order. In his present 
discussion, he limits concept formation to universals. There is no overt refer- 
ence to any system of philosophy. It is probable that the essential difference 
between sensory and conceptual cognition is lost in the effort to avoid what 
might be considered a leaning towards a definite philosophy. 

This obscurity and several other questionable statements may be due to 
faulty presentation rather than to erroneous principles. Obscurity is a com- 
mon defect in German works on psychology. In some instances, notably in 
Kohler’s Gestalttheorie, it is employed as a method of defense or evasion. In 
other instances, the straining for greater and still greater analysis encourages 
the production of cryptic neologisms which seriously detract from the value 
of a philosophic or scientific treatise. 

Father Lindworsky’s book will be thought-provoking for those who are 
interested in the examination of experimental psychology in long section. 
There are some excellent observations in regard to psycho-physical parallel- 
ism and the Gestalt theory. Not the least interesting feature is a resonance 
theory advanced to explain many of the reproduction phenomena for which the 
purely physiological explanations are acknowledged to be inadequate. The 
value of this new hypothesis will be tested by the experimentalists. 

Into the second and rather small volume Aveling has condensed a studious 
evaluation of the experimental and clinical evidence bearing on human respon- 
sibility and human personality. There is a succinct presentation of the pre- 
experimental and speculative theories from the early Greeks to Wundt. The 
first experimental results which have stood the test of the years must be 
attributed to Ach and to Michotte. Aveling, acknowledging the value of their 
researches, shows the advances made by the experimental investigations con- 
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ducted by Miller, Heymans, Wiersma, Merser, Saidullah, Lankes, Webb, 
McCarthy and Wells. 

The objection comes readily enough from those unacquainted with the ex- 
perimental technique of such studies that the experimental results depend 
entirely on the introspective reports of the subjects; and so, that such results 
offer no better proof than that which is advanced by the ordinary philosophical 
argument. The galvanogram, the tachogram enable the experimenter to dif- 
ferentiate between willing and striving which are frequently confused. And 
the psycho-galvanometer furnishes the experimenter with very definite means 
for putting subjective reports to objective tests. “The method of estimates 
and the methods of correlation likewise arm the investigator against the 
errors which arise from philosophical or theological prejudices, or from 
ordinary errors of judgment. In order that any theory of will or personality 
be regarded as valid from an experimental viewpoint, it must be shown that 
the concepts used in its construction are derived from immediate experience 
and are capable of being subjected to objective verification. Not only have 
these researches intensified the accuracy of introspective analysis (Ach, 
McCarthy, Webb, Wells) but, in addition, they have brought to light 
primarary and secondary phenomena which escape even expert introspection 
(Aveling and Bartlett, Heymans, Lankes). 

“Personality and Will” has some excellent material on instinct, self, free- 
dom and determinism, and the nature of personality. From the voluminous 
and mainly useless writings on personality, it is encouraging to find: “In the 
strictest meaning of the term, then, a person is an individual incommunicably 
existing in himself, who is not merely will, or energy elicited by goals and 
determined by motives, but an intelligent will contemplating means to ends 
and making its own motives.” (P. 242.) This statement is saved from the 
errors of Epiphenomenalism and Hormism by the author’s insistence on the 
substantial fundament and the substantial unity of the person. He is par- 
ticularly interested in the dynamic phase of human activities. However, in 
stressing this dynamic aspect of human personality, he has committed a serious 
error; an error which detracts from the value of the entire work. “We may 
look upon all living organisms as fundamentally consisting of wills at different 
levels of cognitive evolution. At lower levels the will is sensorial or even 
unconscious. On the level of full self-consciousness it is intellectual or 
rational.” (P. 241.) The source of this compromising and inconsistent 
opinion is to be found in Aveling’s philosophical discursus about the mind- 
body relation. The theory of Moderate Dualism is judged to require fur- 
ther modification. To account for the organic changes whose physiological 
reaction may give rise to alternate functioning of integrated conative systems, 
Aveling endows the physical energies or the energy-components of the human 
person with the property of consciousness. Thus matter may be in some 
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unclear and vague way conscious. Even if not conscious, there would seem 
to be no reason for denying that it might have experience. (Pp. 186, 225.) 
The principle of systematization, of organization, of life, of consciousness is 
not the soul; for the violently contrasted nature of the soul with that of a 
material body gave origin to most of the psycho-physical difficulties. (Pp. 186- 
8.) In place of the soul let us put an energy or substance-activity in relation 
to other energies or substance-activities. Then the difficulties will disappear. 
This is very poor speculation. It has nothing to save it from utter rejection, 
viewed either from a scientific or from a philosophic standpoint. The history 
of psychology affords many similar instances wherein psychologists labored to 
fit the current physical concepts of energy to their own interpretations of 
mental or human energy. Understood in the light of this unwarranted in- 
terpretation of the activity of the soul, Aveling’s summary and definition of 
the human person, as given above, is dynamic to the exclusion of the formal 
constitutive and efficient functions of the vital principle. And again (on 
page 188) we read: “The person or self is the organic unitary whole, the 
resultant of a multitude of energies, systematized by a constitutive principle 
which is conscious energy itself.” 
Wa ter G. Summers, §.]. 


PHILOSOPHY 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE SciENCES. By F. R. Tennant. Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press, 1932. Pp. 191. $1.50. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF PHysicAL REALISM. By Roy Wood Sellars. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1932. Pp. 487. $4.00. 


These two books discuss Theory of Knowledge, and both make it the 
central theme of philosophy. Theory of Knowledge might be described as 
the attempt to answer the question, What do we mean by the verb to know? 
To make any answer it would seem to the ordinary man that we must, at 
least provisionally, suppose a knower and a known. But after having granted 
that such proviso is involved in the common-sense meaning of knowledge, 
some philosophers have proceded to argue one member of the pair out of 
existence, some the other. The extreme idealists have disposed of the known 
object and left us only the knowing subject. The pan-objectivists have dis- 
posed of the knowing subject and left us the known object without a knower. 
Besides these two intransigent schools of subject or object there is the realist 
school which adheres to the common-sense view of subject and object. Among 
English-speaking, non-scholastic philosophers there are three fairly well de- 
fined schools of Realism: the British neo-realists, the American critical 
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realists and the American new realists. The last named are not realist 
according to the ordinary nomenclature, but are more properly pan-objec- 
tivists. The genuine realist, either at the beginning or at the end of his 
quest, accepts a knower and a known; he will say that if in the final outcome 
the known is totally absorbed into the knower, or the knower into the known, 
then the meaning of know is destroyed in any sense in which we wish to dis- 
cover or even to discuss it. But, that settled, the position of the realist is 
still fraught with more difficulties than the uninitiated might suspect. There 
are such questions as: Just what is the agent that does the knowing? Just 
what is the object known? And what is the process by which knowledge is 
achieved? Scholastic philosophers, after laboring through the difficulties, 
would, I think, be inclined to say that once you have discovered (not postu- 
lated) the difference between substance and accident, and that between sense 
and intellectual knowledge, the other questions are of no great importance. 

Of the two authors we are here considering, Professor Sellars is a critical 
realist, while Doctor Tennant is difficult to classify for the reason that he 
appears to hold that no knowledge enjoys more than a degree of probability. 
But I do not think that precludes the possibility of his being classed as a 
realist. How sure we are of what we know, neither of these men attempts to 
say. They are more concerned with the process of knowing or the medium 
of knowing. Doctor Tennant stakes his hopes on genetic psychology. What, 
then, is genetic psychology? Normally, and I might say scientifically, it is 
a study of the mental development of the individual from the first moment 
of consciousness onward to adult life. But unfortunately some writers on 
this type of psychology have been infected by the evolutionary canard of 
biogenesis, namely that the embryo recapitulates the development of the race, 
and have amplified that hypothesis to include the mental life of the individual 
man. 

Still more unfortunate is the fact that Doctor Tennant (and here the 
shadowy figure of Levy-Bruhl moves in the background) in the very attempt 
to strike the keynote of knowledge and to act as director in a concert of the 
sciences, seems to be completely taken in by this spurious genetic psychology. 
This is a more virulent form of traditionalism than was ever contemplated 
by de la Mennais and his followers. As a result, Tennant makes a great deal 
of the influence of history. Most men would suppose that what history they 
know was learned by hard labor, but Doctor Tennant is haunted by the idea 
that the important element of history is inborn in us. I do not say that he 
maintains we know the facts of history, either in our embryonic or our later 
stages, by inheritance or descent. But there is more to history than facts. 
There is a way of looking at facts. The facts he would admit are acquired, 
but the way of looking at them is inherited. He admits, too, that each of us 
may add a little to our inheritance by a sort of epigenesis, an improvement on 
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the way. Any one, I believe, would be willing to concede that in some degree 
our way of looking at things is due to the influence of language and training; 
still one can maintain that much without adopting the assumption of a 
racially genetic psychology. At that, it seems incontestable that each indi- 
vidual human being must have learned proprio marte many facts and many 
ways of looking at them before he can be so much as subjected to any mental 
training or indoctrination as to how his elders or his fellows look at things. 

Some things in “Philosophy of the Sciences” deserve more favorable com- 
ment. A good discrimination is made between the object of the particular 
sciences and that of philosophy, between what truth is and how we come to 
be persuaded of truth, between causality as a mere sequence and as a ratio 
essendi. Substance is championed at least in the sense of a “‘continuant.” 
Doctor Sellars also uses this definition of substance, and thus both men reject 
the thesis that reality is simply made up of discrete events; both are out of 
the shadow of Hume. Yet Doctor Tennant appears to forget his own stand 
when he writes (p. 131): “Indeed it seems plain to me that in all the forth- 
coming theories of knowledge, such as realism, idealism, positivism, and 
phenomenalism, the last is forced upon us, and the rest are refuted, by facts 
of which any theory of knowledge must take account’’; but he probably means 
by this to disqualify any theory besides his own as an adequate basis for the 
sciences. Here, as at other crucial points, his explanation becomes vague and 
wandering. The best chapter in the book (the chapters are the Tarner 
Lectures given at Cambridge, 1931-1932) is the last. In this final lecture a 
comparison is sketched between the rise and fall of medieval philosophy and 
that of modern philosophy, and a clever parallel is drawn between the shift- 
ing relations of theology and philosophy in both instances. The learned lec- 
turer, however, misses the point by supposing Revelation to mean merely a 
supersensible intuition. About such Revelation it is easy for him to be skep- 
tical. And it need hardly be said that he takes religious experience to be the 
essence of religion. He might have acknowledged that for Catholics at least 
the ground of religion is objectively established truth, without which religious 
experience is nothing more than idle day-dreaming. 

Doctor Sellars is an exponent of Critical Realism. The critical realists 
claim that there is some intermediary between the ultimate object known and 
the ultimate knowing subject, but they are not at one as to just what that 
intermediary is. The “essence wing” postulates something called an essence 
as intermediary between the knower and the known. Sellars does not belong 
to this wing. He eschews the term “essence” and postulates sense data as the 
intermediary. According to him, there is in perception an awareness of 
“mental pointing,” as for example the turning of the eyes in a certain direc- 
tion, and then a “disclosure” of the object. The pointing would seem in gen- 
eral merely to locate the object somewhere in the extended field. The “dis- 
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closure” has to do with quality, in the Aristotelian sense, in that it reveals 
some color or shape or structure or other qualification of the spatial selection 
made by the pointing. ‘These two elements make up all that is meant by 
purely sense data, and they are the starting point of knowledge. From these, 
knowledge procedes to “characterization,” or the classifying of sensa by 
judgment, and to deeper levels of knowing by interpretation of the data. 
From the sense data in a laboratory experiment we can interpret fog tracks 
to mean electrons and alpha particles (the example is my own) and other 
data to mean, or to disclose, the very structure of the atoms. Thus the object 
has different levels at which knowledge may be achieved. If you turn to the 
subject, the ultimate in the knower is the brain, or, as Doctor Sellars says, 
the “brain-mind.” Sometimes one would think that we are asked to believe 
that each man has as direct a consciousness of his own brain as he has of the 
tongue in his head. Sellars even speaks of “cerebral pointing.” (P. 78.) 
But when he comes to discuss what part the brain takes in knowing he tacitly 
admits that we have not any direct awareness of what is happening in our 
brain, or of the configurations that are formed there by our percepts. The 
brain is in much the same case as the external object; it has to be interpreted 
from the sense data, which alone constitute direct awareness. 

Professor Sellars is professedly an adherent to Materialism, or to ‘‘Physical- 
ism.” He denies, or ignores, the existence of any spiritual entity, whether 
human souls or God. One reason he gives for his Materialism is the 
“universals.”” Apparently he has never heard of, or understood, any univer- 
sals except the Platonic kind, that are supposed to exist apart from the world 
of particulars. In rejecting these he thinks he has disposed of the whole of 
the spiritual world. He appears never to have considered such universals as 
are abstracted from particulars, such as could not on any supposition exist 
apart by themselves, for they are entia rationis. Again, in regard to the 
human soul, he seems to understand no other human soul than some sort of 
entity which sits as a rider on an already complete and totally adequate animal 
body. We are not surprised then, that he discards such a rider as an intruder. 

But this does not solve his difficulties. In explaining the nature of general 
notions or universals he is forced to play fast and loose with the terms same, 
similar, and identical, and then goes away from the scene as if the matter had 
been settled. Having decided that all knowledge is sense knowledge, it must, 
he concludes, consist ultimately in some extended or spatial configuration in 
the brain. While everybody admits that some spatial area of the brain is 
affected by sense impressions, and that some sort of “pattern” may be formed 
and remain there, surely the problem of knowledge is not solved by reasserting 


what everybody admits. A great part of the problem is precisely to explain 


how anything spatial can serve as a representation, a record, or an adequate 
agent of the abstract or universal or immaterial knowledge which every man 
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has. One cannot but wonder what possible three-dimensional model Pro- 
fessor Sellars might devise to correspond to the idea he expresses by “thing- 
hood.” Or what spatial pattern is there to correspond to the notion of pat- 
tern such that it is applicable to all patterns? Or what is the pattern for the 
general notion of consciousness? Or for givenness? Or for data? Or if 
there is a pattern for data, is it the identical (or same, or similar) pattern 
that is used for Thatsachen? ‘The problem of knowledge, as distinct from 
neurology, begins at a point beyond that at which Doctor Sellars ends. It is 
true that he speaks of intellect and of concept, but to explain these things he 
resorts to Gestalt psychology which contends that wholes produce a sense 
reaction which is not the additive sum of the parts. Again, everybody knew 
that all along, although the atomistic psychologists had dragooned many peo- 
ple into saying the contrary. But after all a sense reaction is a sense reaction 
and has no title to be called a concept. There is the further difficulty that 
extension is a concomitant content of only two types of sensitivity, the tactual 
and the visual; and all the senses report qualities which cannot be recorded or 
discriminated by any sort of spatial structures. Sellars decides that in these 
cases the datum is “rather something more dispersed and merged in conscious- 
ness as a whole.” (P. 432.) Yet each discriminable quality-perception is a 
particular, and each instance of it is a particular. Despite that, we express 
them all by the term quality, and groups of them by color, sound, etc. Do we 
simply know words, and must we be told in each case what particular experi- 
ence the word refers to, as we must be told which particular individuals in 
the world go by the name of Smith? Can we not of ourselves prescind away 
the particularity to form a concept of such a nature that we do not have to be 
told to what it applies nor have to alter it as we pass from one individual 
instance to another? Doctor Sellars by making these concepts something 
“dispersed and merged in consciousness as a whole” is merely attempting to 
stuff the Platonic universals into the brain. 

Sometimes we are inclined to think that materialists merely set up a straw 
man, such as a detached and useless soul, and then knock it over; or misrepre- 
sent the spiritual as a sort of ghost world, and then poohpooh it. But they 
do more; they shy at the spiritual. Even when it is embodied in themselves 
and looks out at them from their own consciousness, they flee away from it 
into the thicket of matter. But perhaps I have said enough by way of finding 
fault with the writings of a man who personally is kindly and tolerant. 
There are many things in his book that are good. Among them is his calling 
attention to the fact that the theory of relativity is a theory of measurement, 
and not a theory of the ontal reality (to use one of Tennant’s phrases) which 
is measured. His coincidence with Tennant in the championship of sub- 
stance I have already commended, though both these men should have said 
that the nature of substance is not continuance but consists in the fact that 
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substance is not “adjectival” to something else. Sellars likewise hovers very 
close to a genuine definition of free will (p. 393), and by setting himself 
down as a “logical conceptualist and ontological nominalist” he does not 
mean anything so horrible as these terms might suggest to a scholastic. He is 
merely struggling to say that while there is a knowledge which is universal, 
existents, nevertheless, are always particular. Professor Sellars and other 
critical realists of American origin might learn much from the Critical 
Realism that has existed for some time in Germany and has as its exponents 
Gutberlet and certain Jesuit writers. But it seems we must wait for the 
confessed bankruptcy of the exotic schools of Realism before we may expect 


their return to more hospitable climes. 


James A. McWituias, S.J. Px.D. 


JEWISH HISTORY 


Hesrewisms OF West Arrica. Joseph J. Williams, S.J., Ph.D., Litt.D. 
New York: The Dial Press. 1930. Pp. xii + 443. $7.50. 


Tue Lost Trises A Mytu. Allen H. Godbey, Ph.D. Durham, N. C.: 
Duke University Press, 1930. Pp. xx + 802 + 44 of illustrations. $7.50. 


The reviewer is alone to blame, and wishes to acknowledge his regret, for 
failing to notice these two works until nearly two years after their receipt. 
They are lengthy volumes of much solid value and well-sustained interest, 
altogether such as to make one wish for opportunity to read them at com- 
plete leisure and weigh their arguments in full detail instead of basing 
judgment upon rapid and cursory reading. The former of the two is quite 
adapted to the average reader; the latter, while much more technical, is 
clear and even graceful in style. Both will be found enlightening and 
suggestive by the student of specifically Jewish history, though the nature 
and value of their respective conclusions is far from equal. Both books are 
attractively printed, fully documented, thoroughly indexed, and provided 
with excellent bibliographies, to which Dr. Godbey has added many pages 
of serviceable illustrations. As works of reference on their respective sub- 
jects they deserve a place in any well-provided historical collection. They 
are clearly products of years of wide reading and mature thought. 

The two volumes, while appealing to some evidence in common, differ 
much in matters both small and great. Dr. Williams’ pages are rather 
frequently marred by minor errata, and his quotations are not always exact 


in detail. Dr. Godbey seems to avoid defects of this order. But in the 
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opinions advanced and the conclusions drawn by the two writers, the award 
for permanent value seems to rest with the first rather than the second. 
Dr. Williams, as will be seen, sometimes appeals to inconclusive evidence, 
but it is rarely if ever vital to his main conclusions, which are moderate, 
although quite definite, and are well within the warrant of the really 
pertinent portion of his data. Furthermore he is scrupulously fair, especially 
in displaying opinions from which he differs. The starting-point of his 
retrograde inquiry—the natives of West Africa, and especially the Ashanti— 
is comparatively limited, but the purview of his quest for evidence bearing 
upon this focus is thoroughly adequate, its various avenues are traced in 
good order, and each partial conclusion clearly and temperately announced 
in its turn. Moreover, his aim is constructive, and its modest attainment 
resulting from so complete a scrutiny marks a point in positive advance which 
may serve as the beginning of further research along more particular lines. 
Above all, without permitting his religious consciousness to bias his approach 
to historical fact, Dr. Williams treats with the gravity and insight of a 
Christian priest all of the phenomena, historical and natural, on which he 
touches throughout this lengthy work. 

Dr. Godbey’s field is the whole historical background of the Old Testa- 
ment, but we must venture the opinion that the tone of his treatment of 
Israel’s past would dispose no one to suspect him of the function of a 
Christian Professor of Exegesis. His sentences might have been penned by 
any protagonist of the modern paganism. Although the skeptical tone is 
chiefly in the manner of expression, it is not wanting to some of the opinions 
expressed. Of the conflicting religious ideals discernible in the course of 
Israel’s history, and frankly enough recorded in the Old Testament, one 
gains the impression that each took its natural chances in the struggle, with 
neither inherent authenticity nor genuine Divine assistance over any of its 
competitors, and that the final die was cast by “the ethically constructive 
prophets.” This reveals an exegetical background which might have been 
expected in some popular reflection upon “what is left of the Old Testa- 
ment.” But in a laborious and thorough study of all the factors available 
for the settlement of his question, Dr. Godbey might have begun by detaching 
himself from discredited speculations, and exemplifying that respect for 
independent and stable historical data which is the ever-recurrent refrain 
of his own text. In spite of his knowledge of the latest findings of 
archeology, and of what ought to be his knowledge of modern research 
into primitive belief and custom, he interprets much of his evidence by the 
norms of hypotheses which these results have completely undermined. He 
is not yet out of the Tiibingen woods, and even when immersed therein he 
cannot see the Tiibingen woods for the Wellhausen trees. He is, however, 


always sure of himself. 
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The final impression is that Dr. Godbey’s main contention could have 
been well established on fewer and more solid grounds, and has been but 
weakened by association with so much that is transient in historical and 
linguistic opinion, and liable to revision or complete rejection. Dr. Williams 
has attempted far less—though with admirable thoroughness of treatment— 
and he seems to have settled something. Dr. Godbey has succeeded in 
unsettling the corporate survival of “ten lost tribes,” but only by unsettling 
a good deal else to his own satisfaction. His work is of value for its dis- 
criminating treatment of numerous details, its suggestion of many lines of 
contact and inquiry, and the mere display of his comprehension of the field 
involved. But we should hardly call it valuable for mature and stable 
conclusions. 

With this preface, a more orderly notice of the two works, in the above 
succession, need hardly emphasize their divergence in aim, which is aptly 
expressed in the respective titles. Dr. Williams’ years of experience with 
the negro inhabitants of Jamaica first led him to inquire into the Ashanti 
origin of some of their peculiar characteristics. These appear in folklore, 
in a few words, and in still fewer customs; but the Ashanti source of these 
peculiarities has long been recognized as matter of fact. A chapter is then 
devoted to the Ashanti themselves, who are estimated as “not autocthonous 
to their present habitat, but comparatively recent arrivals from the district 
of the Upper Volta, whither they had in all probability been driven from 
the vicinity of the Niger by the advance of Islamism.” This established, 
the next fifty pages are given to a detailed identification of “Hebrewisms” 
among the Ashanti as known to modern research. This claim Dr. Williams 
has established beyond reasonable question. After some notice of “other 
Hebrewisms in West Africa,” Dr. Williams clears the way to sound his- 
torical inquiry by rejecting the “lost tribes of Israel” from consideration 
as frankly as Dr. Godbey himself, though somewhat less emphatically. 
The remaining two-thirds of the book present a most interesting and well- 
balanced study of the chief known emigrations of Jews to various portions 
of Africa, of the most persistent traditions amongst their survivors, and of 
the light thrown upon these and other settlements by modern research both 
in Northern Africa and Egypt. As to the final question, from which of 
these two regions Judaism probably reached the Gold Coast, Dr. Williams 
concludes in favor of Upper Egypt and a prolonged migration from “Nile 
to Niger” as the dominant factor. The provenance of those Egyptian Jews 
with whom it originated is a still more open question; various historical 
strata or movements, whether singly or collectively, might serve to account 


for it. 
Every chapter is both orderly and interesting in its progress, and its con- 
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clusions are definite, sufficiently guarded, and well summed up. Dr. Wil- 
. liams’ extensive reading is an excellence only comparable to the temperance 
and critical balance of its fruits. This with regard to his work as a whole. 
Possibly, in tracing Jewish “infiltrations,” he makes too much of somatic 
characteristics; Dr. Godbey is by no means alone in his rejection of this 
criterion from all consideration. But Dr. Williams’ chief criteria are cul- 
tural, and he is certainly on safer ground, as well as in territory more 
familiar to his own habits of observation. One must, however, record some 
misgiving of the actual pertinence of several of his signs of affinity with 
Israelite ways. Dancing as a religious ceremony ranges all the way from 
primitive Greek drama to Indian tribes. A patriarchal form of government 
is the first step from natural (domestic) to organized society; it was the 
clan-system of the Celt, and remains the semi-feudal state of the Southern 
mountaineers in our own country. And the practice of shading a tropical 
chieftain with an “umbrella” may have other than traditional incentives! 
As for the Ashanti stool and the “seat of Moses”, what about the still 
venerated pontifical chair of St. Gregory? Is anything more universal than 
some sort of throne as a figure of the living authority that speaks from it? 
If not, who has established the “Hebraic origin” of the Tartar ceremony 
of enthronement, or of any other? Incidentally, what do we know of the 
Hebrew ceremony itself? 

Even less happy are some of Dr. Williams’ incursions into Hebrew 
philology, which is scarcely his forte. A few of his data in this department 
are certainly worthy of attention. Considering the attributes of the Supreme 
Deity of Ashanti, his name Yame may indeed be modified from Yave, and 
his title bore is identical with the Hebrew word creator. But we tind 
little else of the kind. Ashanti is not a written language, as Dr. Williams 
admits, together with his own lack of acquaintance with it except from 
reading European attempts to write it. That a single prayer ends with 
a word sounding like “Amen” is not much to go upon. In discussing this 
class of evidence Dr. Williams has used the best works of reference in 
Hebrew, but not without betraying some lack of the thorough grounding 
necessary to interpret their statements correctly. Thus, the Hebrew word 
for “smoke” is in one passage used “figuratively of the destruction of Israel”, 
according to Brown-Driver-Briggs’ Gesenius, but not in the least independ- 
ently of its context nor because of any latent value of the word itself; and 
even then, how could its figurative force “be applicable to fugitives from 
the destroyers of Jerusalem” (p. 61)? Again, the first of several meanings 
assigned to a word is not necessarily its “primary meaning”, least of all when 
that meaning occurs but once as against fifteen occurrences of the only other 


signification. ‘This mistake occurs in connection with one particular persua- 
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sion which Dr. Williams would have done better to omit entirely. We refer 
to his persistent efforts to identify the Jamaica black magic, known as “obi” 
or “obeah”, with the Hebrew ‘ob. Tracing obeah to the Ashanti 
obayifo, Dr. Williams next admits that the initial o (like the suffix fo) 
may be a dispensable element, leaving us with a root beginning with 3, 
but he fails to see that this rejects the stem-vowel of the Hebrew mono- 
syllable together with its initial radical aleph, leaving nothing but the final 
consonant beth as a link between the words. Nothing daunted, he picks 
up the Hebrew statement about Manasses (‘asah ’ob), translates it “he made 
ob,” and finds this very expression among the Jamaica negroes. A good 
Hebrew concordance would have provided a more extensive view. Of the 
fifteen passages in which od occurs in either singular or plural, no fewer 
than eleven connect this word with a semi-parallel term yidd‘oni (also in 
either number), which (together with ’od itself) is universally regarded as 
the name of a profession, not of its practice. Moreover, if Manasses “made” 
"ob (in 4 Kings xxi, 6), he also “made” its companion object in the plural, 
and this can hardly mean merely that he repeated a practice. It probably 
means exactly what K6nig says: that he “established” two formerly pro- 
scribed types of professional humbugs, whom one might translate as “a 
medium and (some) clairvoyants” (lit. “knowers”). In one or two passages 
’ob appears to refer to the “spirit” with whom the “medium”’ is en rapport; 
but in the great majority of cases it best fits the human practitioner, as 
recourse to all the fifteen passages will show. Another of Dr. Williams’ 
arguments for this linguistic affinity rests on the fact that the plural of ’ob 
does in one poetic passage (Job xxxii, 19) mean “skin-bottles” (the sense 
which he thinks is “primary” in the lexicon), and the practice of Jamaica 
obeah involves the use of a bottle. Naturally, since it necessitates the 
concoction of a liquid. But where does the “bottle”, whether of skin or of 
glass, figure in the Ashanti “‘obayifo”? We cannot take this identification 
seriously. 
This tendency reaches the limit in the following passage: 


According to Rattray: “The Ashanti have a myth which states that the Creator 
made a herald (osene), a drummer (okyerema), and an executioner (obrafo), and 
that the precedence of these officials in the Ashanti Court is in that order.” Can this 
have any reference to the beginning of the Mosaic Revelation from the burning bush? 
The word for bush in Hebrew is sene, which might possibly indicate the origin of the 
Ashanti Osene, the Herald, after dropping the prefix O. The drummer, Okyerema, 
again dropping the nominal prefix O, might then be derived from Khoreb the western 
height of Sinai; and the Executioner, Obrafo, after dropping the prefix O and the 
nominal suffix FO, might be derived from berith, a covenant or alliance. The Ashanti 
myth might thus record progressive stages in the manifestation of Yahweh to the 
Hebrews:—The burning bush; Sinai; and the Covenant that established the Nation 


as God’s Chosen People (page 83). 
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It is a pleasure to record that these gambols of fancy are rare exceptions 
to Dr. Williams’ well-sustained method of historical argument. Doubtless 
anyone who knows the seductions of comparative philology will grant him a 
few such digressions with a good enough grace, and not the less enjoy the 
sober discrimination with which almost all of his argument is maintained. 
Its cumulative force is not to be swept aside on account of occasional weak- 
nesses. We have no hesitation in pronouncing the work a solid and valuable 
contribution to the multiform record of Jewish dispersions and survivals, 
whatever be the individual source from which these specimens reached the 
Ashanti. 

Dr. Godbey’s work, as its title well suggests, aims to disprove a popular 
persuasion. Late in the eighth century B. C. the “Northern Kingdom” of 
Palestine, variously known as “Israel” and “Ephraim,” fell a victim to 
Assyrian invasions, two of which receive especial emphasis in the sacred 
pages. About 730, Tiglath-Pileser (4 Kings xv, 27-29) devastated Galilee 
and Naphthali, deporting thousands of the inhabitants. It was later, in 722, 
that the capital city Samaria fell to Sargon (4 Kings xvii), who “carried 
Israel away to Assyria”. Seeing that “Israel” as an independent kingdom 
embraced all of the original tribes but Juda and Benjamin, we have here 
the origin of the “ten tribes” commonly alleged to have been “lost,” inasmuch 
as we have no record of their subsequent repatriation, as in the case of Juda’s 
much later restoration from the Babylonian exile. Dr. Godbey begins with 
a brief but telling review of the various parts of the earth in which the lost 
tribes have been announced as found in their descendants by missionaries and 
explorers. ‘The weak point in all such claims is precisely what he affirms 
it to be—a superficial reading of Israelite history. That large portions of 
the Old Testament consist of history, and thoroughly genuine and trust- 
worthy history, does not justify our reliance upon that source for all that we 
can ever hope to know about the people who produced and preserved it. 
Israel’s inspired historians followed a conscious and specific principle in 
selecting from the material before them. Their theme was the earthly 
history of the first stage of true religion. God’s dealings with the human 
race by means of “the Covenant’”’ were matter of recorded fact; theirs it was, 
under His especial guidance and impetus, to compile for all the world the 
pertinent facts, and these alone, from the masses of traditional and written 
knowledge within their ken. Dr. Godbey well remarks that they left untold 
a hundred times as much. Bit by bit modern research is reconstructing the 
pattern of that vast background which we should strive to fashion and 
describe if we were writing a national or political history of Israel of old, 
and not, like those few inspired scribes and editors, purely the history of 


Israel’s religion. 
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Even the Old Testament tells us much by the way, if we read it with 
discernment. Dr. Godbey’s second chapter (very brief, like his first) notices 
the number of occasional deportations incidental to many hostile raids on 
Palestine by her greater or lesser neighbors. Almost any of these historical 
incidents may serve to account for Jewish survivals in some remote portion 
of the globe. 

But if the older and simpler persuasion erred by ascribing all such traces, 
real or apparent, to the Assyrian invasions of the eighth century, Dr. Godbey 
errs at the opposite extreme in his strenuous efforts to minimize the latter’s 
effect on the population of the Northern Kingdom. Starting with the claim 
that shebet is primarily “scepter”, and becomes “tribe” in Old Testament 
usage only by a figure of synecdoche, he sees the force of “oligarchy” or 
“ruling aristocracy” as a radical notion which the word never really doffs, 
even where it has been rendered “tribes.” Next he institutes between 
“Tsrael” and ‘sons of Israel” a distinction which will not stand a moment’s 
impartial examination,—‘Israel” meaning only the handful of local rulers, 
while “the sons of Israel” covers the nation at large. Having thus got 
“Tsrael” to mean the same as “scepter,” and thus to take the place of “tribe,” 
he gives us some historical applications upon which the most deluded 
“apologetic” (his own béte noire) could hardly be expected to improve. 
The original rebellion under Rehoboam, a popular movement if ever there 
was one, becomes a mere secession of the leading men, supposed to be in 
search of a militarist chief, and reckless of the interests of the people. Are 
these the “all Israel” who stoned Rehoboam’s officer to death? Are they, 
again, the men who had groaned under Solomon’s draft-service? But no 
matter: the way is now clear for a new interpretation of the statement that 
Sargon “carried Israel away to Assyria.” Dr. Godbey assures us that 
“Israel” was only the “arrogant and oppressive official-military aristocracy.” 
There was, he insists, no considerable, much less general, expatriation of the 
country’s inhabitants. He has, however, overlooked a few obstacles to his 
theory. In 4 Kings xvii, 6 we find these very captives placed “in Halah, 
and in Habor, on the river of Gozan, and in the cities of the Medes’’— 
rather an extensive distribution of a handful of individuals. Worse still for 
Dr. Godbey’s proof is verse 24: “The king of Assyria brought men from 
Babylon, and from Cuthah, and from Avva, and from Hamath and Sephar- 
vaim, and placed them in the cities of Samaria instead of the sons of Israel’ 
—Dr. Godbey’s own name for the people as distinguished from their rulers! 
Not only does this, one of his main contentions, utterly fail in point of the 
alleged Biblical evidence, but it is out of harmony with the whole tone of 
the context. It is true that evidence exists that deportations continued from 
Israelite territory even down to the reign of Ashur-banipal; but this indica- 
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tion of the final completion of the work begun by Sargon does not conflict 
with a very extensive deportation on his part. 

Of course, Dr. Godbey knows his Hebrew; and if he forces it a bit in 
this and similar places, he also reads its witness well in the main. In his 
fourth chapter, “Hebrews are not Israelites,” where he opens a precious vein 
of historical questing, the best section is given to the derivation of the term 
“Hebrew” itself. This is admirably handled. With the fifth chapter, on 
the division of the kingdoms and its subsequent effects, Dr. Godbey is done 
with the witness of the Old Testament, and (we should say) with the most 
intelligible portion of his book, or at least the most orderly. He has not 
proved that ten of the twelve tribes were not deported in fact during the 
Assyrian period. But he does prove two other things of equal moment to 
his theme. One is that scores of other historical occasions, born of such 
incentives as commerce, military service, and proselytism, exist to account 
for the survival of Jewish traditions in almost any portion of the civilized 
world. ‘The other is that there is not, and most probably never has been, 
a Jewish racial type, unless itself more or less conglomerate. 

The strength of Dr. Godbey’s argument for this latter opinion is one 
of the great values of his book. We are accustomed to take it for granted 
that a man may be a Jew either by faith or by race. But the latter criterion 
seems to be largely imaginary. The reviewer recalls his own surprise on 
seeing in Jerusalem several boys whom he would never have suspected of 
being Jews except for the Ashkenazi side-locks and headdress. ‘The lads were 
blond, of Caucasian features, and unmistakable German physiognomy. It 
is probable that the average Jew with whom we come in contact is the 
product of pretty much the same ethnic elements in various combinations ; 
yet even here, we have all seen exceptions. 

As regards the criterion of religious traditions, we would recommend 
Dr. Godbey’s extremely interesting treatment of the Negro Jews of the 
several synagogues in New York City. A few of their leaders have been 
recruited from Abyssinia and northern Africa. Among them, however, are 
purely American negroes who have become as ardent and faithful observers 
as any orthodox Jew of our acquaintance. 

The bulk of Dr. Godbey’s work (twenty-three chapters) is given to 
marshaling the historical evidence of these two points from every con- 
ceivable source. It is a mine of information, and ought to prove the last 
word on the shallow persuasion that any group of people far remote from 
Palestine and yet claiming Judaic origin or unconsciously displaying it, must 
be derived from the “ten lost tribes.” The latter were so effectually “lost” 
that they can never again be identified as collective units; but many of their 
fellow-countrymen and coreligionists of many times have been equally “lost” 
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and much more willingly. While Dr. Godbey overwhelmingly establishes 
all this, the orderly progress of his study suffers, as it must, from the 
examination of a mass of data so heterogeneous. At times, too, the theme 
of a single chapter, stated clearly enough at the beginning, is almost lost 
sight of in an excursus pages long which may seem a necessary retrospect at 
some point in the argument. Unlike Dr. Williams’ historical chapters, those 
of Dr. Godbey do not close with a succinct review of conclusions, but leave 
them to be absorbed en passant. Owing to these characteristics his book 
may be laid aside with something of a sense of bewilderment. But we 
venture to think that the meaning and tendency of a paragraph taken alone 
will rarely be obscure. 


W. H. McCre tan, S.J. 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


Ye GOvERNOUR AND COMPANIE OF MassAcHuseETts Bay. By Elizabeth 
Lowell Everett. Philadelphia: Dorrance and Company, Inc. Pp. 187. 
$1.75. 


Tue Earty Far West. A Narrative Outline. 1540-1850. By W. J. 
Ghent. Illustrated. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. 411. 


$3.50. 


The historical method of “Ye Governour and Companie of Massachusetts 
Bay” is as obsolete as the mode of spelling used in the title. The author 
makes another of those futile attempts to deify the Puritans and Puritan prin- 
ciples, which is a generation behind the times in its interpretation and clari- 
fication of events. Indeed, what else could be expected, since the great 
majority of the books mentioned in the bibliography are of the nineteenth 
century? ‘This book is a rather poorly written assortment of half-truths, 
omissions of pertinent facts, and false statements. To give the full truths, 
to mention other and significant facts and to expose the false statements 
would necessitate the writing of another book equally as long. Such a task 
is beyond the purpose of a review and is, moreover, needless, since our own 
century has witnessed the publication of numerous books which thoroughly 
destroy the picture here presented of John Winthrop and his business 
associates. 

This picture of the seventeenth-century New England fishermen and 
traders is useless, unless it was written to tickle the family pride of a few 
descendants in modern centers of Puritan bleakness. It is sincerely regretful 
that Elizabeth Everett did not follow her own advice and acquire “a changing 
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perspective as historians delving into the past, uncover truth with greater 
understanding of that far-away stage setting, and the determined actors who 
played their appointed parts upon it.” p. 147. 

The first three chapters are an appeal to traditional bigotry with vague 
references to Nebuchadnezzar and the idols, to Wycliffe “in all his grand and 
lonely courage” (p. 24), to Tyndall “freeing the hungering human soul” 
(p. 25). , 

No mention is made of the fact that John Winthrop had lost his lucrative 
position at the royal court, which court is bitterly attacked throughout the 
book. He saw no chance of further material gain in his obscure country 
manor at Groton. When the worthy “Governour” lost twelve of his house- 
hold during the first winter, how many were indentured servants? This 
generous man had no less than twenty of these “servants” at one time. 

Why the abuse heaped upon William Laud, the Anglican Primate? Was 
he not doing what the author praises in the Puritans? ‘The story of cruel 
suffering in the colony, because of cold and hunger, is quite exaggerated. At 
the most it is true of only the first winter. The colony was established by 
shrewd London merchants in such a way as to exclude starvation and failure. 

It is deeply significant that the chapter (tenth) dealing with Puritanism 
and creative beauty is the shortest in the book. And what a weak defense 
is made therein! Some mention of candlesticks and Communion service 
supplies for a complete vindication. Not a word is written of Rev. John 
Cotton’s rather cowardly role in the stormy Anne Hutchinson’s rebellion, 
when the priestess was more than a match for her clerical inquisitors. Nor 
is there anything of the witchcraft troubles in 1645, 1647, and 1648 while 
John Winthrop still walked the earth before “God Himself desired His 
servant’s presence.” 

The development from a theocratic oligarchy to democratic government 
was not “an inevitable achievement” (p. 171), in the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony. Democracy was opposed to Puritan principles and whatever was 
grudgingly granted by Winthrop was but a concession to the growing wealth 
of the colonists. The decline in religious bigotry, gradually and much more 
slowly yielded to the same powerful voice. It is little credit to the Puritans’ 
courage that they defied a distant, trembling throne soon to fall before their 
co-religionists in England. The seizure of Maine and New Hampshire in 
1642 while Charles was warring with Parliament adds no luster to Puritan 
rugged honesty. This seizure is never mentioned in the panegyric, nor the 
clever interpretation of the phrase “between the Charles and the Merrimac” 
by which the aggression was justified. 

Yet, why continue? These refutations of the book and many more can be 
read in any modern, impartial American history. History as written by E. L. 
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Everett will do no good. Whatever good qualities the Puritans and their 
leaders possessed will be but further weakened and cheapened in men’s esti- 
mation by such an historical parody. 

It is a delightful mental refreshment to turn from Miss Everett’s book to 
the sweeping history presented by the painstaking writer of “The Early Far 
West.” Mr. Ghent is becoming an authority in this field of American history. 
The subject matter is the development of that section of North America 
known in 1803 as “‘the Far West,” a vast country, at the time, without any 
determined frontiers. The story first goes back to the earliest days from 
1540 when Spain and France were contending for mastery, and reviews in 
swift, clear outlines the main forces in the struggle up to the year 1803 with 
ths Louisiana Purchase (pp. 1-81). From that time on, the story of Western 
exploration and settlement is more completely told up to the year 1850 when 
American pioneers in the Oregon country had pushed on to the Pacific. The 
latest research by other historians, acknowledged in careful documentation, 
has been used by the author whose book can serve as a summary of what has 
been found and as an authentic source for future scholars in more detailed 
studies. At the end of each chapter there follows quite a comprehensive list 
of references for further reading. There is also a thorough index, needed in 
a book containing so many names of persons and places. The nine illustra- 
tions from prints and paintings are well-chosen. 

The book is written in simple, narrative style. As the author says in his 
preface, “the work is primarily narrative, rather than descriptive ; it emphasizes 
the event and the series of events. It is also primarily chronological rather 
than topical.” If a romantic note is lacking, it can be supplied by following 
up with some of the suggested readings. Yet one hears the overtones of 
romance while reading of the Conquistadores in the Southwest, of the Fran- 
ciscan Padres founding the California missions, of the struggle between the 
nations to gain control of the Pacific Coast, of the Lewis and Clark expedi- 
tion, of the rise and decline in the saga of the fur traders, and of the drama in 
the formation of Texas. Through all events are the influences of economics 
and politics shaping a great country into an integral part of the United States. 

Mr. Ghent intends his book both for the general reader and for classroom 
use. It should prove a pleasure to the former as well as to the student of 
history. May the author continue to publish more books on the same level 
of interest and scholarship. American history needs them and they are sure 
to have a growing, appreciative reception. 


WituiaM F. Ryan, S.J., M.A. 
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